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Consider the ingredients of ‘ Ovaltine "—malt, milk and eggs. They 
or are scientifically combined to constitute a complete food. The result 
| is that ‘ Ovaltine’ possesses nutritive properties which place it in a 
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Consider also the quality of these ‘ Ovaltine’ ingredients. They 
conform to the supreme standards set by the famous ‘ Ovaltine ’ Dairy 
and Egg Farms which are amongst the most scientifically conducted in 
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reflects the exceptional steps taken in the interests of ‘ Ovaltine ’ quality. 
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THEY 
DESERVE 

YOUR 
HELP 


HE Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 

arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 
his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922. Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 


These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care 


We also Visit, and provide Pensions for 300 Patients living 
with relations or friends, 


Please 


help us in this great work. Contribu- 
tions will be _ gratefully received by _ the 
Secretary, 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


(of the middle-class) 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 
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Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 
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— of Orutsing 


In 1889 the GARONNE sailed 
on the first Orient Line Cruise 
In 1939 there will be 
seventeen Cruises 
11 Cruises by 
ORCADES & ORION . 
carrying Ist class only 
6 Cruises by ORFORD 


carrying Jst & Tourist class 
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Please write or call or telephone for priced plans and particulars. Managers: 
Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. West End 
Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and No. 1 Australia House, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 698L TEM 2258 or Principal Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LL that can be said, at the moment when these words 
have to be written, about the Prime Minister’s talks 

in Rome is that they appear to have begun auspiciously. 
That is as much as could be hoped for, and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in accordance with his pledge to M. Daladier, 
declines to discuss Tunis, and Signor Mussolini, as some 
Rome reports have it, refuses to discuss Spain, the prospect 
of any concrete agreement emerging from the conversations 
seems remote. But such a result would not mean that the 
talks had been valueless. Given the creation of a favourable 
atmosphere, the elaboration of results can be pursued later 
through ordinary diplomatic machinery. The fact that both 


Britain and Italy have everything to gain by co-operation. 


and everything to lose by rivalry, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean, and equally that for both nations peace is an urgent 
need—unless, indeed, Italy is near the point at which the 
impossibility of coping with the economic situation may 
drive her rulers into some external adventure as distraction— 
ought, if reason has still any place in international dis- 
cussions, to provide adequate basis for at least a firm under- 
standing, if not an agreement in black-and-white. The desire 
of the Italian people for peace is unconcealed and cannot be 
completely ignored by the Duce. There is pretty certainly 
some truth, moreover, in the statement by the Rome 
correspondent of The Times that Signor Mussolini would 
find it hard, if not impossible, to take his country into any 
war in which Great Britain was on the other side. 
* *x x * 

General Miaja’s Turn 

General Miaja’s offensive on the Estremadura front has 
brought considerable relief to the Republican armies in 
Catalonia. The Nationalist advance has penetrated the 
Republican defences to a depth of over 30 miles and 
700 square miles of territory have been occupied. By 
Wednesday of this week the Nationalist forces had at last 
captured Montblanch, 18 miles from Tarragona, and a 


key point in the Republican defences. But though the 
advance continues its impetus has diminished, and General 
Franco has had to summon Moorish reinforcements and 
transfer some of his forces to Estremadura to check the 
Republican offensive. If the Republicans continue to pro- 
gress they may be able to cut the Salamanca-Seville railway, 
which is an indispensable link in General Franco’s system 
of communications ; the threat to the railway may divert 
enough strength from Catalonia to hold up the Nationalist 
offensive indefinitely. But already General Miaja has robbed 
the Nationalists of one important objective. Signor Mussolini 
has been unable to greet Mr. Chamberlain, on his arrival 
in Rome, with the news that General Franco has smashed 
the defences of Catalonia. 
* * * * 

The Powers and Spain 

Mr. Chamberlain’s arrival was, however, preceded by an 
envoy from General Franco to Signor Mussolini. He is 
reported to have carried an answer to the question whether 
the insurgents could now afford to dispense with their 
Italian troops; the answer would seem to be—No. There 
are other signs of the international significance of the Spanish 
struggle. The French Government, with the approval, it 
seems, even of M. Bonnet, has sent 45,000 tons of flour to 
Barcelona, where the food situation is increasingly serious. 
Its action might well be imitated by the British Government. 
Again, the Belgian Prime Minister, M. Spaak, has declared 
that in its present form non-intervention (that is, intervention 
by Italy and Germany) is intolerable and can no longer 
command the support of the Belgian Government. It 
appears that, after the loss of Czecho-Slovakia, the Western 
Powers have arrived at a more accurate appreciation of the 
dangers of German and Italian ambitions in Spain. This 
week it may be said that their interests are being defended 
on three fronts, in Estremadura, in Catalonia and, it is to 
be hoped, in Rome. 
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Central Europe in Flux 


Since the Munich Agreement Central Europe has, as 
many then foretold, entered a period of flux; and it is 
difficult to place any confidence in the stability of its existing 
frontiers. Poland is immediately affected by such possi- 
bilities ; and Polish public opinion showed some anxiety 
on the occasion, last week, of Colonel Beck’s visit to Herr 
Hitler. Any of the questions, of Danzig, Memel, minorities, 
the Ukraine, said to have been discussed contains serious 
difficulties for Poland. Yet despite so many sources of con- 
tention the conversations were officially reported to have 
shown that no obstacle existed to the continuance of Polish- 
German friendship. ‘he strongest reason for doubting the 
report is Germany’s plan for creating a Greater Ukraine, 
which cannot be achieved without destroying the integrity 
of Poland. It is believed, however, that Herr Hitler has 
not yet decided in what order to pursue his objectives, and 
that for the moment he may be content with supporting 
Italian claims against France. He is intent, however, on 
limiting still further France’s interests in Central Europe, 
and in breaking the Franco-Polish alliance. Hence, no 
doubt, the marks of friendship with which Colonel Beck was 
received by Herr Hitler, and the arrangements made for a 
visit by Herr von Ribbentrop to Warsaw. 


* * * * 


The Greater Ukraine Movement 


It is doubtful, however, whether Colonel Beck was wholly 
reassured. There is no abatement of Ukrainian agitation in 
Ruthenia, the nucleus, created by Munich, of the future 
Greater Ukraine. Last week Father Voloshin, the Ruthenian 
Prime Minister, for the first time identified himself with 
Ukrainian nationalism; and in a pitched battle between 
Hungarian and Ruthenian forces at Munkacevo, which 
Czecho-Slovakia lost to Hungary by the Vienna award, the 
Ruthenians gave an aggressive demonstration of their 
resistance to Hungary’s demand for a common frontier with 
Poland. It is a curious reflection on the axis that this conflict 
could not continue but for German support of Ruthenia 
and Polish and Hungarian hopes of help from Italy. It is 
probable that Herr Hitler, said to be on the eve of “ great 
decisions,” has not yet decided on his next step and is 
searching for the weak point which offers least resistance to 
a further advance. The Ukrainian plan is reported to be 
inspired by his belief in the internal disintegration of the 
Soviet Union. If this view of his policy is correct, it should 
be easy for the Western Powers to draw the conclusion that 
at the present moment wisdom for them consists in being 
demonstratively strong, both in their defences and in their 
internal unity. 

* * *x x 


Methods in Palestine 


It is now certain that the British-Arab-Jewish conversa- 
tions in London will not open on January 18th. The Arab 
representatives have not yet been chosen, and indeed the 
choice hangs upon the decision of the Mufti, so often 
denounced by the British Government as the chief instigator 
of the revolt. In the meanwhile, the War Office has issued 
a statement defending the British troops in Palestine against 
the “ baseless allegations of atrocities” made by “ persons 
unfriendly to this country.” The statement is honest and 
straightforward, describing the difficulties of suppressing 
a revolt in which combatants take every care to merge with 
civilians, though they use extreme terrorist methods against 
their own people. It enumerates four weapons which have 
been found useful: curfew, communal fines, “ round-ups ” 
for purposes of identification, and demolition. Many have 
doubts of the wisdom or the justice of using this last weapon ; , 
but at worst it cannot be compared with the kind of atrocity 
attributed to the troops by the foreign Press. The Angriff 
indeed treats the War Office’s statement as an admission of 
guilt ; but it seems likely that Dr. Goebbels does not believe 
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in his own charges. He says the Arabs are now treated: 
the Sudeten Germans were treated by the Czechs; og 
any people in revolt hope for more? The sentences pasy 
on two British constables this week for the shooting of 
Arab show, moreover, that excesses committed even unk 
provocation will be sternly dealt with. 







* * * * 





The Future of Syria 


In a short time the French mandate over Syria and t 
Lebanon will terminate; but the condition of Syria hard 
inspires the hope that she is now able to stand by hersej 
In itself, this is a severe criticism of twenty years , 
French mandatory government; but the fault lies 
more in the complicated structure of Arab States establish 
by the post-War settlement. Syria has been separated fr 
the Lebanon, which in addition has been extended to inclujj 
Tripoli ; she has lost Alexandretta and the plain of Antiod 
by the Franco-Turkish establishment of the state of th 
Hatay, and there is a demand for separation from the border 
land of the Euphrates and Iraq. Syria proper, if she becomg 
an independent State, will be reduced to 2,000,000 poverty 
stricken Arabs, cut off from the sea, without an army ora 
administration, inhabiting the Damascus oasis and a fring 
of arable land extending northward to Aleppo. It is suggested 
by a correspondent who describes this state of affairs iy 
The Times, that the problem should be overcome by restoring 
the unity of Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan ; the satisfac 
tion this would give the Arabs, to whom the dignity 
Damascus is of some importance, might make it easier t 
secure a satisfactory settlement of the Jewish problem i 
Palestine. 


* x * * 


The Burma-China Road 


The report that America’s £5,000,000 credit to Chin 
would be spent on motor lorries has already draw 
attention to China’s new road from Chungking, on th 
Yangtze, to the Burmese frontier, 1,400 miles away; from tk 
frontier there is road communication with Rangoon and 
elsewhere. On his arrival in London this week the United 
States Ambassador to China described how on December 12th 
he set out from Chungking on the first journey by privat 
car made along the road. The entire journey to Rangoon 
a distance of 2,100 miles, was accomplished without accident 
in 13 days. He described the building of the road as: 
brilliant achievement, as it was performed entirely by nativ 
labour, with no road-building equipment, unless bullock 
carts count as such. But China will be well repaid for her 
labour. The road offers her safe communication with 
Rangoon, as a source of supplies from the Western world; 
it is now said to be in regular use. The benefit to Chim 
should be shared by Britain and other countries whose tra& 
has suffered injury by the Japanese occupation of China’s 
ports. Indeed the road may offer exceptional opportunities 
for the development of Rangoon as an entrepét for British 
trade with China. For the present at any rate China’ 
purchasing-power will be concentrated in her Westen 
provinces, and to them the new highway gives direct access. 


* * * * 


The Case of Thomas Mooney 


The release of Thomas Mooney from Sacramento Gad 
can hardly right the wrong which has been done to him ; but 
Governor Olsen has at least done his best to end the judicial 
scandal which has disgraced the State of California for twenty- 
two years. It is to be hoped that he will now pardon als 
Warren K. Billings, condemned to life imprisonment, with 
equal injustice, at the sarne time that Mooney was condemned 
to death. Arrested in 1916, the two men were “ framed ”’ and 
condemned on the testimony of witnesses who later confessed 
to perjury and police officials who confessed to intimidation 
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and manufacturing evidence. The frame-up was completely 
exposed by the commission ordered by President Wilson ; 
put neither the Federal Government nor the judiciary could 
intervene so long as the Supreme Court of California refused 
a retrial. Mooney was imprisoned for twenty-two years, 
though his innocence was proved, because he was a Socialist. 
The perjurers and officials who framed him are long since 
dead; Mooney, fortunately, is still an active and vigorous 
man, who has won the sympathy of millions of men and 
women all over the world. Truth does sometimes prevail, 
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hes . even after twenty-two years. But though Mooney is free, 
| heal Sacco and Vanzetti are dead, and the Scottsboro’ boys still in 
cul prison. It is to be hoped that Governor Olsen will find 


‘es eves imitators who will redress this wrong that still stains American 
ablishafim democracy. 
ed frog 
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* x * * 


Munitions and Moral Pressure 


The statement that as the result of moral pressure United 
States manufacturers have exported practically no aeroplanes 


borden at all in the last six months is significant as regards both the 
Decomell nast and the future. It is worth observing that not only 
Poverty is there no legal prohibition on the export of aeroplanes to 
1Y OF GE Japan but manufacturers might in some cases actually be 
a fring proceeded against for failure to fulfil contracts. Bu: this is a 
BECStCURE case in which the opinions of the public, the State Department 
fairs iy and the White House all coincide, and the manufacturers 
€StoriMg® have deferred to them. That is of importance in its bearing 
Satisfaci on a future war in which the United States is neutral but 
sity GRE in which issues where American convictions are strong arise. 
asicr WHR It has its bearing equally on the past. In 1935 “ oil-sanctions ” 
blem i against Italy were discussed and rejected largely because it 
was urged that the United States would take no legislative, 
and that the President could take no executive, action to 
prevent oil-exports. League of Nations statesmen were 
assured, on authority that ought to have convinced them, 
. Chin that the desired effect would be obtained by moral pressure. 
draw They were sceptical—but it looks more than ever as if they 
on. thi were wrong. 
rom the * * * *x 
a The Refugees and Their Future 
er 12thf ‘The announcement that Lord Hailey, as chairman of the 
private Co-ordinating Committee for Refugees, is to be assisted in 
:Ngoo! the specific task of co-ordination by Sir Henry Bunbury, 


who has had a long and distinguished career in the Civil 
Service, is peculiarly welcome, for it has long been evident 
that the various voluntary organisations, dependent as they 
are almost exclusively on volunteers, for whose self-sacrificing 
devotion no praise can be too high, have a task to cope with 
which is rapidly overwhelming them. In the tragic problem 
they are dealing with arrears of work may mean consignment 
to concentration-camps or worse of men and women who, 
if they are not got out of Germany or Czecho-Slovakia quickly, 
may never be got out at all. As The Times very rightly 
pointed out on Wednesday the Government should be 
moving more actively than it is in this matter. There can 
be no question of superseding the voluntary organisations, 
and the right course is being taken in stiffening them by the 
introduction of men of the calibre and experience of Sir 
Henry Bunbury. But what is needed, as Sir Arthur Salter 
recently urged, and as The Times now urges too, is the 
appointment of someone with the status of Lord Samuel 
or Lord Harlech to evolve a practical scheme for the per- 
manent settlement, in or outside the Commonwealth, of the 
refugees to which this country is more than ready to offer 
temporary shelter. 
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- Too Much Wheat 
omail Strange as it would seem if we had not become inured to 


it, the world is faced with the problem of having too 
much wheat. The statistics of the International Institute 
of Agriculture and the discussions of the International Wheat 









Advisory Board this week leave no doubt that this terrible 
calamity has once again occurred. For the year 1938-1939 
the supply of wheat for export is estimated at 1,140,000,000 
bushels, import requirements at 540,000,000 bushels. The 
price of wheat has fallen from $1.31} c. to 64 .c. a bushel ; 
and the Wheat Advisory Board is reduced to finding ways 
out of this crisis of abundance. It is suggested that the 
only sure way is to restrict production ; a more encouraging 
proposal, to those who even now cannot believe that abundance 
is an evil, was made by Mr. F. L. Macdougall, Economic 
Adviser to the Australian Government, who has recently 
discussed the subject of nutrition more fully in his pamphlet, 
Food ond Welfare. He suggested that the adoption of more 
adequate nutritional policies would divert production from 
bread cereals to protective foods—milk, eggs, fresh vege- 
tables—of which few countries can be said to have a 
sufficiency. His suggestion is, unfortunately, unlikely to be 
accepted. Governments, like our own, prefer to go on sub- 
sidising wheat production, though it provokes crises that 
can only be cured by the deplorable method of diminishing 
the production of which the soil is capable. 
* * * *x 


Sterling’s Weakness 


The transfer of £350,000,000 of gold from the Bank of 
England to the Exchange Equalisation Fund is striking evidence 
of the weakness of sterling and the extent to which the 
Fund has been exhausted in its efforts to defend the pound. 
Last July the dollar rate was 4.953; by the end of last week 
it had fallen to 4.634. The Bank’s gold is undoubtedly being 
wisely used by being applied to the defence of sterling ; 
and the Fund’s activities have been accompanied by a renewal 
of the unofficial embargo on speculative transactions in gold 
and foreign exchange. These weapons may, however, prove 
unsuccessful if, as is likely without some remarkable change 
in the European situation, the causes for the weakness of 
sterling continue to operate. The main causes are the return 
of French capital to Paris and the withdrawal of funds from 
London to New York owing to the instability of the inter- 
national situation, which, since Munich, has increased and 
not diminished. Indeed, the continued weakness of sterling is 
a very precise evaluation of the depreciation in international 
cordiality. If this lack of confidence continues, it may be 
necessary to take further steps in the direction of exchange 


control. 
*x *x * * 


The Burden of Poverty 


The value of reliable social surveys of limited areas is 
illustrated once more by the work which has been done in 
Bristol. The Colston Research Society financed, and the 
University of Bristol carried out, a social survey of the city 
eighteen months ago, and a section of the findings on the 
standard of living has been published in advance of the 
main report. It is concerned with incomes that fall below 
the middle-class level, and thus describes about four-fifths 
of Bristol families. The picture it paints should create wide 
realisation of the problem of poverty in our midst, for though 
Bristol is one of the most prosperous cities in the country, 
and one that enjoys a high standard of living, it is shown 
that one out of five working-class children is in a home that 
cannot give it a fair start in life. In this prosperous city 
about forty thousand people are living in poverty. There 
are 21 per cent. of families engaged in a constant struggle to 
make ends meet and maintain a modest standard of home 
life, whilst one-eleventh are in real poverty. These con- 
sist of 40,000 people out of a total population of 452,009. 
In a country of great resources of private wealth these are 
typical of many more who lack the bare essentials of life. 
The Bristol report makes clear that a well-designed family 
allowance scheme would greatly reduce child poverty at 
small cost, though it admits this would not be “a frontal 
attack on the causes of poverty.” The main cause of poverty 
here, as elsewhere, is unemployment. 
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i a the past week the Minister of Health has issued of that; doubtless, there must be. No one doubts thy evac 
to local authorities a circular setting out in consider- value of trenches as protection in war; no one has devised diffic 
able detail the Government’s proposals for evacuation a use for them in peace. But there are, fortunately, som 
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from cities in case of emergency ; -the twenty-eight Lon- provisions with a twofold value, notably undergrouy well 
don boroughs have proposed a plan of co-ordination for shelters serviceable equally as car-parks, holiday camp “a 
the whole metropolis; and Sir John Anderson has _ available for the evacuation of school children, and iy basis 


explained through the Press both what steps his Depart- the sphere of personal preparation training in first-ai 
ment has taken and what it hopes to take over the or in the auxiliary fire service. A first-aid trainin 
whole wide field of what are commonly described as increases everyone’s value as a citizen, and the case fy 
“ passive” anti-air-raid precautions. It is high time. making it all but universal would be strong even if wa 
What we need to be prepared against is the contingency were finally banished from the world; and hardly ley 
of an early war. That does not mean, of course, that an cogent are the arguments for associating volunteg M 
early war, of any war, is probable. But in the present auxiliaries with public services like the fire-brigades, x 


state of Europe all things: are possible. There may be has long been the splendid tradition in the lifebog ordit 
no war. There may be war in- which we shall not be service. ‘True national service, indeed, as it might an/ he 


involved. There may be war in which we shall. And it may remain organised for peace-time, as distinct from 
is this last possibility that must determine our defensive emergency, needs, would include.in different localitig * , 
policy. One thing, moreover, is certain, that if war a pool of volunteers on whom either public or voluntary - 


should be forced on us it will not be at a time of our social services might draw as they had occasion. It may publ 
choosing, for the sufficient reason that we should never be hoped that if and when the apprehensions that hav — 
choose war; we should fight only if a situation were called Sir John Anderson’s Department into being have ‘PU 
created, by some Government other than our own, which been dispelled, opportunity will be found for Sir Jom affais 
seemed to leave us no alternative. And the actions of or some successor to do whatever a Minister or a Govern-y P™' 
certain European rulers are so incalculable that such a ment can do to realise in this country the ideal of; thre: 
situation might be created at any moment. disciplined democracy. whic 
These are facts which it would be suicidally foolish to Part of that must be for the future. Meanwhile there on 
disregard. Predictions of a spring offensive by Germany - are practical steps to be taken, and taken quickly. This oe 
or Italy, or both, have no very solid foundation, though a_ is no time for suspending action while the rival merisf§ 
good many minor events and tendencies lend them colour, _ of this protective measure or that are argued. The second- ,.o., 
but it is against precisely that possibility that we must be _ best now is ten times better than the best too late. And quar 
prepared, and precisely that must govern all the Cabinet’s in fact the various measures are not alternatives. All of Sacre 
decisions. Precautions that could be elaborated over a them will be needed. Active protection, in the form o 


: : nee ‘ confi 
period of twelve months would be far more effective than counter-attack, anti-aircraft batteries and _balloon- his 
more rapid improvisations, but they would help us little barrages, is a separate question ; progress is being made 


. . age in 
if the blow fell three months hence. And though we are there, and much more is needed yet. But the citizen must wai 
not called on to regard that as probable, it is essential to take steps to protect himself. Trenches, where open fy 


regard it as possible, and to take steps accordingly. That ground is available for them, are perhaps the best emer- le 
is not a matter that concerns primarily the Prime Minister gency provision, short of the deep tunnels advocated 


‘ whol 

or Sir John Anderson. It concerns first and foremost the by Professor Haldane and others ;_ to concentrate on the a an 

. individual citizen, and it demands of him mental prepara- former as a short-term policy does not for a moment, a — 
tion even more than physical. The best prevention of Sir John Anderson has emphasised, mean excluding ues 


panic is deliberate adjustment to the uncertainties of plans for the construction of the latter. Where trenches 4... 
the future, and a serious recognition of dangers which are impracticable the steel shelters described by Sir Tod. 


may never materialise. There is too little recognition John Anderson in his last speech in the House of j,.. 
of that at present. Business—and pleasure—are too Commons are a great deal better than nothing. And aa 
much as usual. The events of last September had a_ in any case evacuation of certain sections of the popul prev 
profoundly sobering effect on a people brought in a week _ tion, particularly children, is imperative. It is perfectly} ono, 
face to face with a peril in whose imminence it had never true, as the Minister of Health points out, that many cred 


seriously believed. That impression has to a large people will be kept where they are by their duties, but disie 
extent worn off, and there are few signs that men and people with no special duties, or duties that can as wel the ; 
women throughout the country have reached conclusions, be performed elsewhere, have no justification whatevet 


: aces bles? com 
as they have had abundant time to do, on what public for remaining in danger zones. The sooner they mov par, 
service they could render, and how they would order their _ out, and leave the trenches and shelters there for persomf o¢ , 
private affairs, in the event of an emergency arising. compelled to remain, the better. pred 

Many, of course, are waiting, and legitimately, for There has been ample time to arrange the transport? The 


guidance from the Government, and it is that which side of evacuation, and every reason to believe there will Beli: 
Sir John Anderson must supply. The ideal, if time be no breakdown there. And the Minister of Health if The 
permitted, would be to work out a plan of concrete no doubt right in proceeding at once to perfect arrange the 

preparation and personal training which would be of ments for billeting in existing private houses and publi samy 
maximum benefit in time of peace andofmaximum efficacy buildings. If local authorities in the “ reception ” areas whil 
in time of war. The waste involved in measures service- make their enquiries and reports on the accommodation over 
able only in war and useless in peace is tragic. Much available promptly, one cause for considerable :anxiety thei: 
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will be removed. But the importance of camps also 
should not be ignored. They would be of permanent 
yalue in peace-time and immensely useful in an emer- 
gency. The more of them. there are the more the 
evacuation problem would be simplified. There is no 
difficulty in making them perfectly sanitary and perfectly 
weatherproof, even in winter. Sir John Anderson might 
well, as a first step, have designs for the construction of 
camps of different sizes prepared, and consider on what 
basis the construction could be financed and management 


by local authorities or voluntary organisations arranged. 
This may not be a first-rank need, but it most certainly 
calls for consideration and action. There is no shortage 
of material or labour, and construction could be rapid. 
January was the month set aside for “ an A.R.P. drive.” 
Sir John Anderson is now back at work. Much is 
expected of him, and he is entitled to expect much of 
the country. If he gives the right lead and the country 
the right response we shall have gone far to establish that 
sense of security most fatal to an aggressor’s hopes. 


MR. HORE-BELISHA’S RECORD 


R. HORE-BELISHA’S speech to his constituents 
M at Plymouth was a political event of more than 
ordinary importance. It gave him the opportunity 
to make an apologia pro vita sua—or, at any rate, a justi- 
fication of the most important part of his career. The 
opportunity was much needed, for at no time since the 
War has the War Office been so much the focus of 
public interest as now ; and after what seemed a brilliant 
start in the capacity of War Minister, Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
reputation suffered a severe set-back with the Sandys 
affair in the summer. Later revelations of the unpre- 
paredness of our air defences in the September crisis 
threatened to overwhelm him in a personal disaster 
which, but for Munich, might well have been also a 
national tragedy: if, indeed, knowledge of British 
weakness against air attack was in any way responsible 
for the decisions taken at Munich, this unpreparedness 
was a crucial factor in world history. The question 
arose, and is still being argued with vigour in influential 
quarters, whether at a time of national crisis the 
Secretary of State for War was worthy of the national 
confidence. Our lack of anti-aircraft guns was certainly 
his responsibility in constitutional theory: was it so 
in political fact? If not, last Friday’s meeting with his 
constituents gave Mr. Hore-Belisha a supreme chance 
of vindicating himself. 

In his speech he passed in review practically the 
whole of his career in his present office. It was, indeed, 
a notable record to which he was able to point. When 
he took up office in the middle of 1937, he found an 
alarming lack of recruits for the ranks, and a no less 
disconcerting reluctance to seek the King’s commission, 
Today young officers are available in plenty; and while 
the ranks are not yet filled, the tendency towards numerical 
insolvency has been reversed, and the ground lost in 
previous years is gradually being made up. For this 
change Mr. Hore-Belisha is entitled to claim the chief 
credit. The reforms which he has initiated in the con- 
ditions of service for all ranks have had the effect of making 
the Army what it ought to be, a public service which can 
compete on equal terms with civilian careers for capable 
and energetic young men. And he has made a change 
of even more profound importance than that. His 
predecessor appeared to think in terms of 1914-1918. 
The military chiefs of the Army whom Mr. Hore- 
Belisha found in possession thought in the same terms. 
The more intelligent of the younger officers doubted both 
the possibility and the desirability of our playing the 
same part in a future as we played in the last War, 
while the mass of the younger generation betrayed an 
overwhelming repugnance to the prospect of following 
their fathers’ footsteps through the murderous swamps 


of the Somme and Passchendaele. In the multitude 
of counsellors there was confusion, and no progress 
could be made until the Army was given a direction and a 
purpose. This Mr. Hore-Belisha, in his historic speech 
last year introducing the Army Estimates, supplied. 
Home defence ; the defence of our oversea dependencies ; 
the maintenance of our lines of communication; and, 
last in order both of time and importance, the dispatch 
of a force to assist Continental allies—such were the 
purposes for which the Army was said to exist. This 
recognition that it is impossible for this country to be 
at once a great sea Power, a great air Power, a great 
military Power and a great manufacturing Power, and 
that it is essential for her to be the first, the second and 
the last, infused a revivifying breath of realism into our 
military counsels. 

There are other items to be set on the credit side 
of the account. The Minister’s accessibility to new 
ideas made possible not only those major reforms in the 
status of the Territorial Army which have taken place, 
but also a number of those relatively minor changes 
which may, and do, mean so much to the men who are 
actually doing the routine work. Finally, there is to be 
mentioned the reorganisation of the anti-aircraft divisions, 
which, together with the increase in their number from 
two to five, gives them for the first time their true place 
in our defensive system. This record, on the face of it, 
would entitle Mr. Hore-Belisha to a high place in the roll 
of British War Ministers. If it were the whole story, 
Mr. Hore-Belisha would in some respects be an even 
greater Secretary of State than Haldane, for he has exer- 
cised a control over the personnel of the War Office which 
the latter failed to achieve. 

But it is not the whole story. The fact remains that, 
as the whole world now knows, our air defences last 
September revealed a sorry state of muddle. So far as 
these concerned the Army, the chief faults were that 
there were not enough anti-aircraft guns, and that many 
of those in existence were obsolete in pattern and defective 
in equipment. The answer to the charge of neglect in 
this respect, which Mr. Hore-Belisha has made before, 
is that when he took office he found the cupboard bare, 
that it was technically impossible for him to have produc- 
tion of sufficient guns organised in time, and that the 
gaps will soon be closed. The whole case for and against 
Mr. Hoze-Belisha must clearly rest on the extent to 
which this defence of technical impossibility is valid. 
It is unfortunate that in his Plymouth speech he evaded 
the issue. 

Without technical knowledge available to few, and secret 
information available to fewer, it is impossible to form a 
final judgement on this matter. But there are certain 
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known facts which are of considerable assistance. First 
there were Mr. Churchill’s admonitions throughout the 
summer. There is the fact that well-known men with 
some technical knowledge and with a bias in favour of 
the Secretary of State have criticised him on this question. 
And there is, finally, the fact that in June the War Office 
appointed as Deputy-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, to assume responsibility for -anti-aircraft defences, 
an officer with no previous experience of them, who -was 
not to take up his post till November. Without any 
disrespect to the distinguished officer selected, this 
appointment, sanctioned if not made by a man with a 


Cabinet Minister’s knowledge of the European situatig, 
argues an astonishing and dangerous indifference to ¢, 
factor of time. This, and a certain tactlessness whi 
seems to arise from lack of the simple virtues of king 
ness and sympathy, may well give the public cause 
doubt whether, at this time when confidence in 4 
Defence Ministers is a prime necessity, it is altogeth, 
justified in reposing it in Mr. Hore-Belisha. But }j 
great work must not be forgotten, and to find an adequ 
successor to him would not be easy. It is best to hog 
that he will have another chance, that he has learnt 
lesson, and that he will not quickly forget it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE new Parliamentary Group of which Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, M.P., is the central figure is neither, so far as I 
can gather, quite dead nor quite alive. The public meeting 
which was to have been held on Wednesday evening of this 
week has been “ postponed,” and the officers of the new 
organisation, prominent among them Mr. Sandys and the 
Duchess of Atholl, are mentally reviewing their followers 
and deciding whether they form an army likely to impress. 
The conclusion may very well be that they do not, for most 
of the persons likely to carry weight with the public were 
among those who walked out of the original gathering at the 
Caxton Hall. These find themselves in a difficult position, 
for while they held strong convictions on the desirability 
of forming a group that would press for firmer action in the 
handling of foreign affairs, they hold convictions equally 
strong on the capacity of the group that predominated at the 
Caxton Hall meeting to discharge that function effectively. 
They are therefore put out of action themselves, while 
without them the group loses what would certainly be its 
principal rallying-point. 


* *x * * 


The announcement of the demise of one of the most 
historic of German daily papers, the Berliner Tageblatt, 
provokes melancholy reflections. Ten years or so ago I 
talked with its distinguished editor, Theodor Wolff, now 
an exile in France, in his office off the Leipzigerstrasse, and 
some time later with his successor, Paul Scheffer, who 
tried, and failed inevitably, to keep alive under the Nazi 
régime some spark of the paper’s old Liberalism. He soon 
gave the attempt up, and the Tageblatt has been gletchge- 
schaltet like the rest. But the rest are now very few. Vérwarts, 
of course, disappeared long ago; so did the Ullsteins’ 
Vossische Zeitung; the Bérsen Zeitung is now added to the 
victims, together with the Catholic Germania. For the future 
the extreme party organs, the Angriff and the Vdélkischer 
Beobachter will predominate—though the D.A.Z. and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung still continue, on good Nazi lines—but 
the German public is paying less and less regard to news- 
papers since they have all been reduced to patent propaganda. 

* * * * 


The activity and ingenuity displayed by a small section 
of the unemployed in staging unexpected demonstrations 
with the assistance of such stage properties as a makeshift 
coffin appear to be due to a few members of the Inter- 
national Brigade just back from Spain. The demonstrations 
have done no harm so far, but they may easily become a 
nuisance, and it is a pity that the papers should give them 
undue publicity, as certain of them certainly have. The 
police, too, seem a little unimaginative. When a few young 
men chained themselves to the railings outside the Minister 
of Labour’s house there was no good reason why constables 
should cut them loose with hacksaws. They were hurting 
no one, and if contiguity to railings, Mr. Ernest Brown’s 
railings in particular, gratified them they might surely have 


been left till their desires were satisfied and they loo 
themselves voluntarily from their fetters. 
. *« * * * 

The appointment of Professor Felix Frankfurter to 
the vacancy on the Supreme Court of the United Stax 
created by Justice Cardozo’s resignation will have surpris 
only those who doubted whether Mr. Roosevelt would hay 
the courage to nominate a man who is a Jew and a strom 
Liberal ; but as the retiring Justice is both, the new appoim 
ment leaves the Court’s general balance unchanged. Ther 
is one other Jew and Liberal on the Bench, the distinguished 
veteran Justice Brandeis, who is a close friend of Dr. Frank 
furter’s. The new Associate Justice (all members of thi 
Court are Associate Justices except the Chief Justice) is we 
Known in this country, partly—but by no means wholly 
because of the period he spent at Oxford in 1934 as visiting 


professor. 
x * * * 


Whether Mr. George Turner, the Master of Marlborough 
is to be congratulated on his appointment as Principal 
the new Makerere College in Uganda, I hardly know. Iti 
obviously not promotion. If they consulted their om 
preferences most men—including Mr. Turner, I imagin 
would rather be at the head of a school like Marlborough thay 
of a native college, not yet existent, in Central Africa. Mr 
Turner has clearly not consulted his own preferences bu 
considered where he could render service best—as anyon} 
who knows him would expect. He will leave behind him4 
record of notable success at Marlborough, where he was 
I think, the first lay headmaster of a school with a particularly 
strong clerical connexion. But to be the son and grandson di 
bishops no doubt atones for much in such a case. 

* * * * 

The appearance of yet another weekly News Letter a 
my desk—the Arrow, bearing no indication of authorship 
or standpoint—makes me wonder what future this reversio 
to a historic form of journalism has. I should fancy not 
much, for it is not obvious what need the News Lette 
fills. Its function, in spite of its name, is obviously not 
to supply news. It is far too slight to have any value i 
that respect. Actually in the various existing News Letter 
one or two items of news are taken as basis for editorid 
interpretation or comment, and when the editor is someon 


whose views command respect, the sheet in which he expresso 


them will attract subscribers. But I should predict m 
length of days for News Letters without marked personality 
behind them. 


* * * * 

More autobiography from Who’s Who: “ Entered 
journalism and became widely known as publicist . . . twict 
refused offer of knighthood [‘ You all do know how @ 
the Lupercal ...’]; gave voluntary assistance of grea 


value to many Government Departments in the War.’ 
Well, well, truth, after all, is truth—so why conceal it ? 
JANUS. 
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ltogeth T seems clear that the political philosophy which has 
But hi underlain the development of the British Empire in the 
adequali tact half-century is no longer going to suffice. That philosophy 
t to hoplll was individualist and liberal in the sense that it regarded the 
learnt growth of individual liberty, economic liberty, and national 
liberty as the primary objective and as the sufficient basis of 
all future progress. Liberalism was born at the time of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, and in one way or another 
has been the governing motive of public activity in the British 
world from that time until after the World War. Its final and 
most complete expression, perhaps, was to be found in the 
-Y loose theme which underlay Woodrow Wilson’s wartime speeches, 
that universal democracy was the goal of human development. 
— This philosophy is now challenged from two sides. On 








the one side Socialism declares that the liberal experiment has 
failed to create economic liberty, because it does not assure to 
every citizen who is willing and able to work regular employ- 
ment at a living wage. This criticism is now well established, 
and there are Labour parties, Socialist parties and Communist 
parties in almost every part of the Commonwealth which seek 
’ to modify the old individualist economic order in a collectivist 
OEushes direction. How far they have made headway can be seen in 
+ Fran the extent to which in all modern democracies high taxation 
‘ of “™ of the rich, social reform, the principle of trusteeship for 
) is wi backward peoples, the growth of the non-profit-making public 
wholly. concern, and State regulation of business has transformed, and 
; VISITE is still transforming, the capitalist system as it existed in the 
era of Jaissez-fatre. ; 
But there is another challenge to the traditional beliefs 
about the British Commonwealth which, though it is far less 
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cipal senerally recognised, yet is no less revolutionary and dynamic. 
ve Tt Tt is that liberty has been carried so far that a balancing move- 
“Ir OWNE ment, on the one hand stressing the obligation to service on 
agin all citizens, and on the other requiring unity or integration 
igh thal between the autonomous nations, is imperative, if liberty itself 
a. MiB and democracy are to survive. It is now quite clear that it is 
Ces DUE impossible for Europe to reach either prosperity or stable peace 
anyon so long as it is divided into twenty-five sovereign States, each 
1 him with an army, an air force, an insurmountable tariff and a 
he was) foreign policy of its own. National autonomy is sound 
icularhy enough, but it must be balanced by some form of unity or 
dson dl federation, if Europe is not to be utterly destroyed by 
anarchy. 

Again, what future is there for the British Commonwealth 

tter OO if, in addition to Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 


Zealand, India, Ceylon, Burma, Newfoundland, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanganyika and a dozen other 
territories all attain to full Dominion status and are entitled 
to foreign policies, armies and air forces, and high tariffs 
of their own? The Commonwealth will then have become 
an anarchy of twenty to thirty sovereignties only united by 
allegiance to a non-political throne. Indeed, it is possible 
to go further and ask whether it is not certain, in this age 
of aerial navigation and radio, that so long as the world as 
a whole remains divided into more than seventy sovereign 
States it will pay the price in chronic poverty, revolution 
and war. 

Thus the wheel has gone full circle. The era of liberty 
is giving place to an era of unity. It is not that the liberal 
development has been wrong, but that it has been one-sided 
and must now be balanced by integration if liberty itself is 





ow Of to be preserved. How this process will develop it is 
Eres impossible to prophesy. Already the pendulum has in 
War. Places swung far too far to the other side. Communism 
LP has sought to unify the world by means of dictatorship 
NUS. from above at the expense of liberty. Fascism now dreams 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: Il. NEW FACTORS 


By LORD LOTHIAN 


[This is the second of a series of six articles on the problems that face the constituent parts of the British Commonwealth today. 
Sir Donald Cameron’s article on “The Crown Colonies” will appear next week | 


of integration by imperialism based on the possession of 
superior armed force and the ruthless use of it to terrorise 
other nations into peaceful submission to a single will. 
Now at the height of success it may go far to achieve its 
purpose unless the free peoples organise themselves for 
defence in time. In the end it will fail, despite its discipline 
and armament, as all such attempts have failed, from Alexander . 
of Macedon to Napoleon, for all forms of autocracy crush 
out in their subjects that moral courage and independence 
which is the real strength of nations. The true corrective 
to the excesses of liberty among the democracies is to balance 
individual licence with the universal duty of some form of 
public service, as indeed Socialism requires, and to over- 
come anarchy, not by a League, but a federation, of nations 
in some new form. 

But the latter solution is a long way off. It may take as 
long, before it is complete, as did the development of 
freedom. Nor is a federation a solution for the problems 
of the British Commonwealth today. There are still 
differences in civilisation too wide to be bridged by federa- 
tion. The organic unity of the self-governing parts would 
leave the preponderance of Great Britain too great. The 
Commonwealth, even if it were united, would not constitute 
in itself a basis of sufficient strength to enable it to solve 
with decision the international problems which today 
confront us. 

The dynamic factor in the situation today is no political 
theory but the accumulation of armed power in the hands 
of the totalitarian States and their distribution all over the 
world. The real reason why it has been possible for the 
nations of the Commonwealth—and the nations of North 
and South America for that matter also—to develop along - 
lines of almost unrestricted freedom during the last century 
has been that they have all been secure against aggression 
from Europe and Asia so long as the British Navy com- 
manded the seas and controlled the bases which were necessary 
to the exercise of world-wide sea-power. Neither the 
Dominions nor any other unit, nor the United States or the 
South American republics, ever had to consider seriously 
either the possibility of world war till 1914, because so long 
as the British Navy was supreme no other Power could 
reach them, or the consequences to themselves, even if they 
were fully independent, if the seas were to fall under the 
control of unfriendly or ideologically hostile fleets. 

Yet it is precisely the issues which would immediately 
present themselves to all the nations which have hitherto 
sheltered behind the British fleet, if that fleet were to dis- 
appear and totalitarian fleets were to take its place, which 
have now been forced to the front of discussion. The 
British naval defence system is still intact, and is far from 
being undermined. But the alteration in the balance of 
power, both in Europe and the Far East, which has been 
produced by the Munich Pact and the advance of Japan 
in the Far East, is compelling not only Britain and the 
Dominions and India, but the United States also, to face 
possibilities which they have never seriously envisaged 
before and which have made the old policy of limited liability 
and of neutrality quite inapplicable. 

It is already obvious that the old easy life in which Great 
Britain undertook to maintain a navy which was an invincible 
line of security to everybody else as against possible attack 
from Europe or Asia, and under which all the other units 
would remain free to decide, after war had broken out, 
whether they would take part in it or not, is gone and gone 
for ever. The strain on Great Britain alone is too great, 
especially now that its home base is gravely threatened 
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from the air. Either the beneficiaries of the old system will 
have to agree on some new method of assuring their own 
security by common collective action to maintain control 
of the seas, or, if they decide to let the old British system go, 
those units which cannot retire behind their own ramparts, 
as the United States can do, will have to prepare to become 
the satellites of one of the totalitarian Powers. 

Where the fundamental change in world forces which 
has followed the rearmament of the totalitarian Powers 
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and the too prolonged disunity and faith in disarmamey 
of the democracies, will lead the English-speaking peopl, 
it is impossible even to guess. But that we are passing gy: 
of the long era of the Pax Britannica and of the unrestricte 
growth of freedom and moving into an age when str 
will be laid on the obligation of the individual to serve anj 
on the imperative necessity for organic unity, if the intole. 
able evils of anarchy are to be ended and liberty is to k 
preserved, seems to be beyond all question. 


AND ITS FUTURE 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


HE Canals of Suez and Panama are classic examples 
of engineering works that have altered the course 
of history as well as of trade. The Panama Canal is owned 
by the United States Government, which built and ad- 
ministers it as a State enterprise. To do so, Theodore 
Roosevelt detached Panama from Colombia by methods 
which United States citizens will do well to remember, 
and others to forget. But for the Suez Canal Egypt might 
still be part of Turkey; Palmerston’s reluctance, and that 
of the Sublime Porte, to accept de Lesseps’ plans for a 
canal arose from the conviction that it would be fatal to 
Turkish sovereignty on the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. These are matters of history, but they serve to 
throw light on the determination of the Egyptian Government 
to become, when the concession expires in 1968, owners of 
the Canal, and meanwhile to refuse any renewal or exten- 
sion of the Canal Company’s mandate. 

Not even international politics gave de Lesseps so much 
worry as finance. But for Said Pasha’s noble purchase 
of shares to the value of sixty million francs, the company 
could not have gone to allotment. De Lesseps offered to 
sell the Canal to the Maritime Powers in 1871. His offer 
was coldly received, though Lord Derby favoured transfer 
of the undertaking to an International Commission, to be 
managed as a Public Utility in the public interest, but the 
Sublime Porte refused, preferring that Britain herself 
should own it. De Lesseps came to London to make a 
bargain on these lines: Mr. Gladstone would not discuss 
the matter. 

Then the tide turned. Said Pasha and his successor, 
Ismail Pasha, had squandered nearly £100,000,000 in thirteen 
years ; the Suez Canal shares were the only saleable assets. 
Disraeli bought them, to Gladstone’s dismay. “Is our 
real hold over the Suez Canal in war-time any other than 
our maritime superiority in the Mediterranean ?” he wrote 
to Granville. “‘ Would Egypt make any real addition to 
it? If not, then the holding of it would be a new military 
responsibility, a burden, and an evil.” 

Neither he nor Disraeli realised for some time after the 
purchase that in buying 46 per cent. of the shares Britain 
did not get a proportionate, or any measure of, control, for, 
under the Articles of Association (still in force) no share- 
holder could have more than ten votes. He secured the 
appointment of three directors, out of 32, to whom, twelve 
years later, seven more unofficial nominees of British trade 
were added, but they exercised little influence. 

The years passed ; the Canal prospered: it was widened 
and deepened and furnished with every modern aid to 
safety and speed. To counter an agitation against the 
high level of dues, de Lesseps proposed that any surplus 
revenue after paying 25 per cent. to the shareholders should 
be devoted to reducing dues; the proposal was coldly 
received. (They now yield an average of 50 per cent.) 
Shipowners protested that the public interest should be 
considered. The directors replied that they were not a 
philanthropic body : their duty to the shareholders required 
them to charge what the traffic would bear, even if some 
shipping was diverted to the Cape route. In the ’eighties, 


British shipping totalled 75 per cent. of all tonnage passing 
through the Canal: today it is 46 per cent., Italy bein 
second with 17 per cent. and Germany third with 9 pe 
cent., followed by Holland 7 per cent. and France § per cent 
Italy and Germany are unrepresented on the Board : tha 
is a small matter, though an otiose directorship on a company 
whose statutes require it to divide 2 per cent. of its profit 
among 32 directors is not to be despised. For the pag 
few years they have drawn (exclusive of their expenses) 
between £3,000 and £4,000 a year each. Ten are British, 
one is Dutch; Egypt has one, and will be entitled to te 
directorships as vacancies arise. The rest are French. 

Italy’s recent demands, so far as they can be deduced from 
public statements, are of three kinds—commercial, political, 
and strategic. On commercial grounds she desires a reduc. 
tion of dues. But for the need for high dividends dues could 
be halved and the Canal could still pay 6 per cent. or more. 
But a forced reduction of dividends would be unjust t 
French shareholders, and particularly to recent buyers. It 
has been suggested that a proportion of the British 
shareholding should be transferred to Italy. That would 
not help matters, for the shares carry practically no voting 
power. 

On political grounds Italy desires overt and practical recog- 
nition of the International Convention of 1888, which pro- 
vided that the Canal should be open to the ships of all nations, 
including ships of war, at all times and in any circumstances 
and should be under the protection of all Europe—a thesis 
energetically maintained by Lord Derby in 1877 when he 
warned Russia that neither Turkey nor Russia would tb 
allowed to blockade or invest the Canal. This differs little 
from the principle laid down by Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons on July 23rd, 1883: 

“We will not be parties to employing influences which 
may attach to our temporary and exceptional position in 
Egypt, for the purpose of securing any abatement of any 
right lawfully enjoyed . . . We cannot undertake to do 
any act inconsistent with the acknowledgement that the 
Canal has been made for the benefit of all nations at large, 
and that the rights connected with it are of common Euro- 
pean interest.” 

The strategic desiderata of Italy follow upon her political 
attitude. She may be presumed to require some guarantee 
that in no circumstances will the Canal be closed against her, 
otherwise than by a blockade outside the three-mile limit, to 
which all belligerents may properly have recourse. 

The Canal has not, at present, a status of neutrality ; it 
can only acquire it by an international agreement. It was not 
neutralised, but rather universalised, by the Convention of 
1888, which made it a free corridor for belligerents. The 
point of view of Italy can best be understood by putting our- 
selves in her territorial position, and by bearing in mind the 
insistence of some M.P.’s in this country in 1935 that Britain 
should use her position in Egypt to force the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to require the Canal Company (a French concern domi- 
ciled in Paris) to close the Canal to Italian ships. 

On what lines can a lasting settlement be sought ? Not in 
seeking to maintain the present situation, nor in a petty redis- 
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tribution of directorships and shares. The Government of 
Egypt hold in their hands the key to a just solution. They 
can, if the French and British Governments agree, terminate 
the present concession, which has thirty years to run, buy 
out the present shareholders, and manage the Canal them- 
selves as a’ State-owned public work, built largely by Egyptian 
capital and Egyptian labour. They would doubtless retain 
the existing staff, whose efficiency is gratefully recognised by 
the shipping world, and would doubtless accept an inter- 
national advisory board of management with considerable 
executive powers on which the principal users of the Canal 
would be proportionately represented. 

They would be well advised, as a Mediterranean Power 
with a great future before them, to undertake to run the Canal 
as a Public Utility with the smallest margin of profit. Zaghlul 
Pasha, indeed, when Minister of Justice, said in the General 
Assembly on March 16th, 1910, that when the Canal reverted 


to her Egypt would probably be forced to make the passage 
of the Canal free and to forgo any direct profit from owner- 
ship. That was the policy adopted in the case of the Panama 
Canal by the United States of America, and it has been amply 
rewarded. 

Such a policy will entail a financial loss to someone repre- 
sented roughly by the difference between the preserit value of 
the shares and their par value, /ess the reserves of the Company 
which are very extensive, and /ess the sum payable by the 
Egyptian Government to the Company under Article 10 in 
respect of matériel et objets mobiliers. The total sum to be 
made good might be as much as £15 million—but this is a 
mere guess. It would be a cheap contribution to international 
justice. The time has passed when a commercial company, 
however efficient, can sit astride an international highway and 
levy tolls, regardless of the commercial consequences and of 
the political repercussions of its action. 


A NEW WAY WITH FRACTURES 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


OUNTRYMEN will note with satisfaction that industry 
is solving one of its gravest problems by’a wise inter- 
pretation and application of country-life principles in a district 
as far removed as possible from the countryside. In Dockland 
an interesting and successful experiment is being carried out 
which recreates as far as possible for sailors and dock-workers 
conditions which will accelerate their rehabilitation after 
they have been injured, and the inspiration for the experiment 
came from a comparison between conditions and results 
in similar cases when these were divided between town and 
country. 

Apart from the distress and inconvenience of sustaining 
an injury the chief source of anxiety for the workman is 
worry whether he will be able to get a job afterwards. 
Otherwise the chance knock which has temporarily incapacitated 
him may be only the first in a series of misfortunes ending 
in the misery of permanent unemployment. To avoid that 
men are often tempted to seek work before they are physically 
fit, with the result that they are often thrown badly back on 
the path of recovery. The extent and nature of the whole 
problem of rehabilitation after injury began to be realised 
a few years ago when Mr. H. E. Griffiths, the well-known 
Harley Street surgeon, investigated an insurance company’s 
records of a large series of industrial injuries. The gap 
between the discharge of an injured man from hospital and 
the date at which he again took up remunerative employment 
was a disturbingly long one—sometimes as long as four years. 
The second fact that emerged from the analysis was that 
townsmen, even when they had the benefit of treatment at 
the most up-to-date hospitals were much slower in returning 
to normal life than countrymen. It was an estimate of the 
principles involved in this contrast that led to the successful 
experiment now being carried out by the Seamen’s Hospital 
Society at the new Albert Dock Hospital which was opened 
recently by Queen Mary. The conclusion arrived at was 
that the difference between the recovery of the townsman 
and the countryman was a reflection of the difference in their 
diet and in the way they spent their enforced leisure. 

The countryman, faced with the prospect of living on a 
modest weekly allowance of compensation money, enjoys 
his first advantage to the fact that he is often to a large 
extent self-supporting. He grows his own _ vegetables, 
perhaps keeps fowls, and gathers his own firewood. His 
rent is less and his food is cheaper. Not only does he benefit 
in diet. He finds himself in circumstances which compel 
him to take gentle exercise almost involuntarily—and that 
is the secret of rehabilitation. His first movement, as he 
sits outside his cottage after leaving the hospital, may be to 
Stoop down and pluck up a weed. He certainly does not 
think to himself, “ the process of rehabilitation has begun ” 
but it has, and it is carried farther with every odd job which 


he does about the house and garden, or every time he strolls 
down to the village, unconsciously exercising the injured 
limb. 

The townsman by contrast has to meet all his needs from 
his compensation money. Without a garden he often has 
to go without necessary nourishment and misses also the 
beneficial exercise, for whether he goes to the cinema, the 
dog-races, the football match or the dirt-track, he spends 
money and gets no exercise. When the money is spent he 
sits at home and is easily a prey to anxiety neuroses. That 
is the situation which the Albert Dock Hospital is designed 
to meet, and the principle which is being applied is that getting 
fit is a whole-time job. It is a principle which seeks to 
reverse John Abernethy’s famous 150 years old dictum: 
“Keep the injured part at rest” and to substitute for it the 
advice: “ Keep the injured part at work.” The model 
fracture-clinic at the Albert Dock, based on this idea that 
getting fit is a whole-time job, cares for the injured man from 
the moment he meets with his accident until he is fit to 
return to his full pre-accident work.’ Since the hospital is 
situated in Dockland the authorities have to make it their 
job not only to set fractures and get limbs working again, 
but to see that the patient is properly fed. Normally hospitals 
deal with many cases in their out-patients’ department which 
are slow to progress and consequently tend to become 
unemployed simply because of undernourishment. At the 
new fracture-clinic patients are fed at the hospital. 

If a man who has entered the rehabilitation period wants 
breakfast he arrives at 8.30 a.m., otherwise at nine o’clock. 
He is kept busy in the gymnasium till 4.30 p.m. every day. 
Ostensibly all he is encouraged to do is to play games under 
the eye of an instructor. Actually, like the countryman, 
he gets exercise without realising it. The ample mid-day 
meal includes free beer! This is supplied by a rota of volun- 
tary hosts who are interested in the experiment. The cost 
of breakfast and the mid-day meal is not deducted from a 
man’s compensation pay, and the hospital extends its duties 
by employing a fracture secretary to ensure that each man 
finds work as soon as he is fit. A visitor to the gymnasium, 
which is well equipped with locker room and shower baths, 
sees the men engaged in an interesting variety of activities. 
But the gymnasium is not equipped with the ordinary type of 
apparatus. All the exercise which the men take is in the 
form of games, which are all as far as possible, competitive. 
This is well illustrated by the rowing-machines. The 
ordinary machine is fixed, and the job of rowing it is not only 
dull but can also bevery strenuous. In the clinic the rowing- 
machines are mobile. With each complete stroke they 
progress about one inch, and the rower can eventually travel 
from one end of the gymnasium to the other. When 
relay races of four a side on two machines are arranged 
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the event may still fall short of the Derby in thrills, but 
interest verges on excitement, as they say on the Stock 
Exchange. Another feature of the machine is that very little 
effort has to be made to work it, the aim being to achieve 
rhythm of muscular movement rather than exertion. 

Many of the other new features at the hospital are of 
great interest. The hospital possesses, for instance, its 
own ambulance, with special stretchers fitted with slings so 
that they can be lowered by a derrick into a ship’s hold. 
Accident cases are driven direct into a heated “ shock room,” 
the stretcher is drawn on to a couch and a thermostatically 
controlled radiant-heat bath, suspended over the couch, 
can be lowered over the patient as soon as he is brought in. 
A striking feature of one of the operating theatres is the 
dark room where films can be developed, which have been 
taken during the operation, and displayed for the surgeon 
to see without being brought back into the theatre. They 
are exhibited from the dark room on a screen which can be 
seen from the theatre. In this way a radiogram required in 
the course of an operation can be taken, developed and 
displayed in 85 seconds. 
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The fracture clinic at the Albert Dock embodies mug 
experience gained in America, particularly at Pittsb 
under O’Neill Sherman. Sherman is the head of the medicgj 
service of the Carnegie Illinois Steel Trust, and his grey 
success there is in part due to two material advantages whic 
he enjoys. In the first place the men he treats are kept op 
their full wage during their period of incapacity, and secondly, 
as soon as he thinks they are fit to do any form of work heis 
able to find them the ideal job because of the dictatorial 
powers he enjoys, which enable him to ring up the mills, 
the lumber camp, &c., and name the job he wishes the map 
todo. This job, then, has to be found. In its main features, 
however, the Pittsburgh clinic resembles its counterpart at the 
Albert Dock, in that both embrace the whole of the organisa 
tion for handling the man from the time of his accidem 
until he is back at work. 

In England the Shipping Federation and the Nation 
Union of Seamen are giving the project their active support, 
and without it the clinic could hardly hope to succeed, for 
men will not put their heart into efforts to get well if success 
only means joining the ranks of the unemployed. 





REFUGEES: LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 


By DR. G. F. McCLEARY 


OR anything comparable to the refugee problems that 
now confront the civilised world we must go back to 
the end of the seventeenth century, when “ man’s inhumanity 
to man” fell heavily upon the Huguenots. From 1680 
onwards their emigration from France was on a very large 
scale. About 80,000 landed in England, and though many 
left for Scotland, Ireland, or America the majority remained. 
They were welcomed with great generosity. Between 1681 
and 1699 five public appeals were made for them, the second, 
made in 1686, bringing in from £40,000 to £50,000 and the 
last £25,000. These charitable contritutions were supple- 
mented by payments from the Privy Purse, and in 1696 
Parliament voted an annual sum of £12,000 for the refugees 
besides £3,000 for their ministers. For those days, when 
the population of England and Wales was only about 5} 
millions, these were enormous sums. 

The refugees more than repaid what they received. They 
included large numbers of hard-working, highly skilled 
adepts in many trades that had not previously been practised 
with success in this country. Their coming brought about 
a much-needed expansion of British industry. They started 
many new skilled trades in London, developed the making 
of sailcloth in the Eastern counties, of calico printing in 
Richmond, and of linen in Scotland and Ireland. According 
to Cunningham, “ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
almost every kind of industrial art was invigorated by the 
new standards of skill and of taste which these refugees 
brought with them.” (Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce.) 

The homeless people who are now seeking a refuge also 
include large numbers of highly skilled workers. Many 
have won distinction in science, the arts, the professions, 
technology, or commerce. Some are of international reputa- 
tion. Such people would enrich any country in which they 
settled. To imagine that the refugees are carriers, so to 
speak, of germs. of unemployment is to misconceive the 
position. Our ancestors fortunately held no such mistaken 
views about the Huguenots. 

Australia has made a notable beginning. On December Ist 
the Minister of the Interior announced that Australia would 
in the next three years receive 15,000 refugees, and it is to 
be hoped that this example will be followed and developed 
by the other countries of the Commonwealth. The chief 
need of the Dominions at the present time is population. 
Since 1930 the ordinary flow of migration has been reversed ; 
in each of the seven years 1931-7 the net movement of 


migration was from the Dominions to the Mother Country, 
The Oversea Settlement Board, in their report issued May, 
1938, point out that “ migration-mindedness ” has declined 
in this country ; and considering present population trends 
they find “little encouragement to the view that the United 
Kingdom will be in a position to supply settlers in sufficient 
nuinbers to provide the whole of those additions to their 
populations for which the circumstances of the Dominions 
call.” They conclude that “the admission of a carefully 
regulated flow of foreign immigrants of assimilable types . . , 
has much to commend it,” and they add that such settlers 
would “not only be a source of permanent enrichment 
to the life of the Dominions, but would at the same time 
increase their capacity for absorbing migrants from. this 
country.” 

Attempts to receive immigrants on anything like an adequate 
scale, whether here or in the Dominions, will come up against 
the objection that their reception would increase unemploy- 
ment. No belief is more firmly implanted in the public 
mind than that unemployment shows that there are too many 
people in a country. Yet in the United States, which with its 
enormous area and resources could support a much greater 
population, unemployment is as prevalent as in this country, 
though immigration has since the War been severely restricted 
and the reproduction rate has sunk below replacement rate. 
Before the War, when the birth-rate in the United States 
was high and immigration unrestricted and copious, the 
population, 7.e., the number of consumers, and therefore the 
demand for goods and services, increased rapidly and there 
was little talk of unemployment. Mr. Maynard Keynes and 
other distinguished economists have shown that the decrease 
in our population that now seems imminent, so far from reliev- 
ing unemployment, is likely to increase it. With a decreasing 
population demand tends to fall below expectations, over- 
supply is more likely to occur and to have more serious 
consequences. Unemployment due to a decrease of popula- 
tion will be specially dangerous, since it will be attributed 
by the public to any cause but the right one. There is 
hardly any subject on which public enlightenment is more 
needed than the economic consequences of a declining 
population. 

We have now an opportunity for checking the threatened 
decline of the population of this country and at the same time 
relieving untold suffering. The objection that if we do what 
common humanity urges us to do we shall increase our 
burden of unemployment is dealt with by Mrs. Roden Buxton 
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in her pamphlet, The Economics of the Refugee Problem,* to 
which Sir Norman Angell contributes an introduction. She 

ints out that the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration 
reported that “‘ the development of the three main industries— 
tailoring, cabinet-making and shoemaking—in which aliens 
engage, has undoubtedly been beneficial in many ways; it 
has increased the demand for, and the manufacture of, not 
only goods made in this country (which were formerly 
imported from abroad), but of the materials used in them, thus 
indirectly giving employment to native workers.” Mrs. 
Buxton points out also that this conclusion is in line with the 
statement of the Home Secretary, on December 5th, 1938, 
that whereas 11,000 refugees had been admitted in recent 
years, it was known that 15,000 British workers had been 
given direct employment by them. 

Among the refugees are many highly skilled workers, and 
highly skilled workers in any field of human activity are rare. 


+ Focus Publishing Co, 3d. 
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For want of them industrial processes are not infrequently 
held up and many less skilled or unskilled workers remain 
unemployed. It is common knowledge that there is now an 
insufficient supply of skilled workers in this country. More- 
over, as Mrs. Buxton reminds us, much of our unemployment 
is in industries, such as ship-building and cotton-spinning 
and weaving, that would not be affected by refugee immigrants. 
They have followed other occupations, and many are highly 
skilled in trades for which Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 
have long been famous and which could with advantage be 
developed here. 

The response to Lord Baldwin’s appeal encourages the 
belief that refugee problems will be dealt with in the spirit 
of generosity that has never been lacking in the British people. 
It is to be hoped that narrow sectional interests, anxious to 
shield themselves from competition, will not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the adoption of a policy worthy of our 
national traditions. 


BATTLESHIP QUALITIES 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


HERE will be sighs of relief in naval circles this spring 
when the first two units of our new ‘ King George V’ 
class battleships slip down the launching-ways at Birkenhead 
and Walker-on-Tyne respectively, to be followed in the 
autumn by three othe, vessels of the same class. During 
the past three years no fewer than twelve capital ships have 
been launched or laid down by Italy, Germany and Japan, 
and to match thege new craft our navy at the moment possesses 
only two battleatips of post-War construction, the ‘ Nelson’ 
and the ‘ Rodney,” laid down as long ago as 1922. 

Such a situation has long caused grave disquiet to those 
who take any interest in naval defence. It is therefore natural 
that the design of our new ships should have received con- 
siderable attention both at home and abroad, since for some 
considerable time the new squadron must of necessity form 
the spear-head of our naval strength, should this country 
unfortunately become involved in war. It was to be expected 
that the new designs would receive a certain amount of 
criticism, both from within the House of Commons and 
from outside, but it is unfortunate that much of this criticism 
has been founded upon a failure to appreciate at their true 
value the various factors involved in designing the new 
vessels, and the varying functions which in time of war 
they may now be called upon to fulfil. 

The pre-War naval architect had a relatively easy task. 
All the complexities of modern defence against such develop- 
ments as the submarine torpedo, floating and moored mines 
and bomb attack from the air were practically non-existent. 
In evolving a new design the specific enemy against whom 
it would almost certainly be employed could be clearly 
visualised. And since in a major fleet-action it could be 
reasonably expected that our own ships would be in a 
numerical preponderance, a certain amount of specialisation 
of type was possible. 

The situation is drastically altered today. Naval experts 
now have to contemplate the equal possibility of our new 
ships having to fight a sudden short-range action in the fogs 
and gales of the North Sea, a high-speed running chase in 
the sheltered waters of the Mediterranean, or a long-range 
major action in the vast wastes of the Pacific. They must 
be able in all these differing circumstances to resist constant 
attack from above, beneath or upon the surface. And they 
must be prepared now, if necessary, to fight against a heavy 
numerical superiority, since today a naval war on two or 
even three widely separated fronts is unfortunately by no 
means an impossibility. 

Our naval designers have therefore had an incredibly 
difficult task in evolving on a treaty displacement of 35,000 
tons a design suitable for any or all of these conditions. 


Within this limit they have had to juggle interminably 
with the four great vital factors of ship-design—speed, 
armament, protection, range and seaworthiness, to which 
may be added habitability. Not one of these factors can be 
inadequate in a really successful design. A British battleship 
must be able to reach any spot in the Seven Seas, to get there 
in time, to take heavy punishment when she gets there, to 
hit back harder than her opponent, and to do all this in any 
kind of weather. 

To meet these many requirements, our designers are 
giving us a squadron of five battleships, each of 35,000 tons, 
engined to do over 30 knots. Each will carry over 14,000 tons 
of armour plate. They will have very extensive internal 
sub-division and protection against under-water attack. 
They will mount a heavy secondary armament of the new 
dual-purpose guns against air and surface targets, and many 
anti-aircraft guns. And each will mount a main battery ot 
IO 14-inch guns. 

Is this a satisfactory and adequate design? There is little 
need to worry about the question of range and seaworthiness. 
The sea-going quality of British fighting ships is admired by 
foreign experts more than any other of their characteristics. 
And we may be certain that the range of our new class _ will 
not be less than that of the Nelson class, which carries over 
4,000 tons of oil-fuel, and at economical speed can cruise 
half-way round the world. There will be general satisfaction, 
too, at the enormous weight of armour given to the new 
class. Over 14,000 tons, more than 4o per cent. of the total 
displacement, will be devated to protection. Our designers 
have taken to heart the tragic lessons of the Jutland engage- 
ment, which showed that no vessel unable to stand up to 
heavy and concentrated gunfire has any chance of survival in 
a modern fleet action. Our new battleships are magnificently 
protected, and can take any amount of punishment. 

The two characteristics against which criticism has been 
mainly directed are those of their speed and armament. Our 
present fleet speed is approximately 22 knots, compared with 
the 30 knots of the new class. It is contended that this speed 
is unnecessarily and ridiculously high, and that a lower speed 
with increased protection or armament would be preferable. 
And another school of thought, led by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
points out that all the new foreign battleships are mounting 
either 15-inch or 16-inch guns, and deplores the fact that our 
new class will mount only the 14-inch gun. 

The reasons for the high speed of the new class are not 
far to seek. It is vital that they should have a fair chance 
of being able to intercept and bring to action the new foreign 
30-knot battleships whenever a chance offers itself. If these 
latter vessels in time of war would obligingly guarantee to 
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seek out and bring to action our own ships, we should be very 
well content with 22 knots. But that is precisely what they 
will not do. Except in abnormal circumstances an energetic 
enemy is not going to throw away his 30-knot monsters in 
an indecisive or possibly disastrous major fleet-action. He 
is going to use them to strike smashing strategic blows swiftly 
and unexpectedly—bursting through cruiser screens to sink 
important military or merchant convoys, cutting trade routes, 
striking at ill-defended bases, covering high-speed landings 
on undefended territory. 

To be able to throw our striking force swiftly to the scene 
of action and to intercept and bring to action the enemy is 
absolutely vital. The old, slow capital-ship tactics are dead. 
Our present battle fleet is a magnificent shield, but our new 
ships are designed to act as a sword, striking at and destroying 
the enemy and frustrating his plans. Speed in any future 
naval war will be vital. Apart from our ancient battle-cruisers 
we have nothing that could run down and destroy the 26-knot 
11-inch gunned German pocket battleships, vessels that would 
be useless in a line of battle, but are the finest commerce 
raiders ever built. A war in the Mediterranean would be one 
of extreme high speed, as both French and Italian designs 
clearly indicate. And some day the fate of Australia and of 
the whole British Commonwealth may depend upon the 
speed with which a British Battle Squadron can steam East 
from Singapore. Thirty knots is a minimum strategical 
necessity, and this our designers have given us. 

There remains the vexed question of armament. The 
16-inch gun with its projectile of 2,400 lbs. is undoubtedly 
the most destructive weapon, but it has the disadvantage of 
being relatively slow in its rate of fire, and it is enormously 
heavy. After providing for 14,000 tons of armour, and 


THE ESCAPIST 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


CAME on board the German liner at Vera Cruz between 
-.© detectives. He was a big, pasty man, and his clothes 
were loose as though he’d shrunk. He had been in a Mexican 
prison down at Tapechula in Chiapas near the Guatemalan 
border : he had never expected to come out alive, and now in 
his gentle way, playing with the children, urging me not to 
have another drink, he showed an amazed gratitude for life. 
He had been looking after a finca for a Swede and one day 
he thought he’d go into town. He took a stroll round the 
little, hot Pacific town, listened to the marimbas, sat down 
in the plaza. Two plain-clothes men came up and put 
revolvers to his head. In Tapechula they can’t bear strangers. 
He had no papers, so they put him in gaol and told him he’d 
never get out again without them. For eight days in the tropical 
heat he had no food or water: the floor crawled with worms 
and other things: no exercise but walking up and down 
the common cell. The other prisoners tried to start a fight— 
even in prison you are a gringo—but he knocked a man down 
and that stopped that. He showed me his great mild bandaged 
hand: he’d broken it. A man who was in for drunkenness 
said he’d take a letter for K. to the German Consul, and the 
Consul brought him money for food, but said he could do 
nothing because he had no papers. For three months K. 
stayed there in semi-starvation. Most of the people with 
him were murderers—one man who wasn’t exactly a murderer 
(he had paid someone else to do the murder) suggested to 
K. that he should write to the Mexican Government. He 
smuggled the letter out and the Government sent an agent 
down to Tapechula and fetched him away to Vera Cruz. 
There they kept him another two months in prison—it 
wasn’t much better than Tapechula—and then shipped him 
on board the German liner for Hamburg. 
“ And why hadn’t you papers ? ” 
“ Oh,” he said, “ they were stolen from me in a hotel. 
In Juarez. A bad town. Nothing but murder all the time.” 





machinery of over 130,000 h.p., it would not be possible yim like 
mount more than six of these guns within the Treaty lini wou! 


of 35,000 tons. Modern high-elevation gun-mountings g Li 
almost incredibly heavy. Furthermore, most gunnery office, 


—n¢ 
heartily dislike a six-gun armament. It gives them only me 
three-gun salvo, and at the long ranges which are norm « 0} 
today a three-gun salvo has a comparatively low chance gi neve 
making a hit, even when a “ straddle” has been obtained [qui 
The gunnery officer’s ideal is the five-gun salvo, when he call squz 
get it, and this the Admiralty have given him, for by adopting fad 
the much lighter 14-inch gun they have been able to moun said, 


ten of them in the new class. This gives a. five-to-thr 
chance of getting a hit compared with the alternatiy T 
armament, which, as Damon Runyon would say, is a ven ) 


fair price. The 14-inch shell is considerably lighter than tk ni 
16-inch, but it is quite destructive enough against any possib He 
target, and, as the Jutland engagement showed, it is not voy? 
much the actual calibre of the shell that counts as the numbe shi 
of hits obtained. The armament of the new class 4 
admirably calculated to render this a maximum against ayy emp 
target. , a ci 
No ship design will ever give perfect satisfaction to every. freis 
body. But we may conclude with some assurance that in thi dese 
new “ King Georve V ’ class our naval architects have provide 4 f 
a very satisfactory answer to the many problems which cop. reps 
fronted them. Our new battleships will be as fast as ami was 
capital ships with which they may ever have to deal. h que 
action they will be able to take heavy punishment withoug™ 4, , 
flinching. They will be able to fight their guns anywhergm }(, 
in any weather, against anyone. And they will be able ni ie 
hit hard and often. There is little room for dissatisfactiof too, 


with a design like that. 
















He leant interminably over the rail just staring at the sea, 


being alive, smiling. Juarez was only one stage of a bizarr ~ 
journey over a quarter of a century—he was what we cal Spa 
now an escapist. It came out in scraps during the fortnight’ 1 
voyage in no chronological order, like a Conrad novel, but ‘ile 
when you put them together the scraps fitted. An extraordinary 

sense of goodness surrounded him—this man who had come He 
from one prison and was probably going to another, for hi «. 
had once deserted from a German ship and he never for of] 


moment disguised his political opinions. “ I am not afraid 


of anything,” he would say gently when you remonstrated— f 
without boasting, just a fact like his broken hand. Even the tho 
German officers recognised this quality of goodness, andj He 
extended to him privileges which were allotted to a chosenge “1a 
few of the third-class. Stee 

And always his random conversation would come back to Flo 
one ambition—to be settled on the Amazon. He had onege ™ 
spent six months there, far up over the Peruvian border, on pla 
tributary . . . and he was going back. Nobody could stop , 
him. When he spoke of it he was like a lover, and like a lover ‘ 
he brought the beloved name into every conversation. We ‘ 
would be talking of Hitler or beer or—his other great theme— ; 
the unimportance of money or books or women, and then at ' 
added gentleness would come into his voice and he’d say, thi 
“The Indians—they eat spiders. A great delicacy,” and of 
you knew he was away in a land where a man could live of P 
nothing, without violence or hate, where what you planted ™ 
always grew and the water was good to drink and the climate Ti 
was kind—except to fat men,—and there was nothing to worty 
about any more for ever. Of course if you wanted gold, hem dic 


said with pity, you could get it—from the natives in return for 00 
dynamite and cartridges. There were lots of old mine 
the Indians knew. Himself he never bothered—thougl 
once he had got a small bottleful worth sixty marks. 
And how good the natives were, he said with love—ndt 
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like the Mexicans. If he ever saw a Mexican again he 
would kill him, 

Leaning over the rail—looking at Havana with disapproval 
—nothing but drink and women—he said, “ You come with 
me to the Amazon.” I said I would for a few months. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “you will never want to go home— 
never. You can buy a house for fifty marks. Why in 
Iquitos the Salvation Army bought a whole block in the 
square, with a cinema, for two thousand marks.” I said I 
had a wife and children in England. ‘“ Never mind,” he 
said, “‘ you will never want to go home, never. You can 
get another wife there.” 

The pieces of the jig-saw slowly came together, making 
a picture of escape. He had left Germany in 1913, when he 
was 19, because he believed there was going to be a war. 
He was a sailor and they said to him, “‘ This is your last 
voyage. Next time you do naval service.” So he left his 
ship in New York and got a job as fireman in an ice factory. 
Then he helped with rowing boats on the Hudson, but his 
employer wanted him to marry, so he left that job and joined 
acircus. After the War he shipped on a rotten old British 
freighter with bad boilers at Norfolk. The crew had all 
deserted, so they took men off the streets at £25 a head 
to go to Liverpool. At Liverpool the immigration officer 
repatriated them, and K. was sent back to Germany. It 
was the days of the Weimar Republic and no one asked 
questions. He got a boat to the East, but the captain was 
an ex-naval officer and treated his men like dirt. K. lost 
his temper and threatened to kill the captain with a shovel : 
the captain called the chief, and he threatened to kill the chief 
too. So they said, “ You wait. We fix you when you get 
back.” At Barcelona he met a German baker. They went 
and bought a big cask of wine (he drank in those days) : 
they fell asleep-beside the cask and when he woke the ship 
was gone and he had spent all his money. So he went 
to the German Consul who said, “‘ I know all about you, K. 
You’re a mutineer and a deserter. I will not give you a cent.” 
K. said, “ That’s all right,’ and enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion. He served two years—there wasn’t a chance of 
escaping. After that he was allowed to choose any town in 
Spain to live in, and he chose Vigo, he didn’t know why. 
An obscure episode fitted in there with a German painter 
who had two wives in different parts of the town. He too 
wanted K. to marry, but instead he got a ship to Lima and 
so reached the Amazon. He had another Swedish employer 
—* his first wife,” he said with a gentle laugh at the quaintness 
of life, ‘she was eaten by the Indians.” 


And so we made a date for Iquitos two years hence—he 
thought it might take him that long to get back—to Paradise. 
He came gently up behind my chair on the windy third 
class deck: the Azores were going by in a thin mist of rain, 
steep brown cliffs, a waterfall, the great white church of 
Flores and the surf beating up. He said: “‘ You worry too 
much. You don’t want to worry. You just want to contem- 
plate.” 


“What ?” I said. 
“ Just think of nothing.” 
“Perhaps it’s easy on the Amazon.” 


“That’s right,” he said. ‘“ You don’t need to bring any- 
thing with you. Perhaps a little dynamite. Just a pair 
of trousers and two shirts and a sunhat. A mosquito net 
perhaps and a canoe—but you can get them for a few marks 
4 Iquitos. You ask for me there. They’ll tell you where 

am.”’ 


He thought he might jump the ship at Lisbon, but they 
didn’t give him a chance. He was carried remorselessly 
on towards Hamburg and prison. People were kind to 
him as they are kind to you before an operation, but he wasn’t 
frightened, for escapists get accustomed to prison, hunger, 
Sickness. Sometimes one wonders what it is they do, with 
so much hardship, escape. 


THE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The Press has made merry over Mr. Duncan Sandys 
and his Hundred Thousand movement. Indeed, the meeting 
at the Caxton Hall invited jibes, for it bristled with crudities 
that would have been avoided by any old stager in political 
organisation. But as a member of the audience with no 
previous knowledge of the plan, may I say how it struck 
me? I liked its pluck, perhaps even its rashness. In 
Parliament cautious politicians are so numerous and plucky 
ones so few. Here was a young Conservative M.P., with 
the Duchess beside him to remind him that the path of 
transgressors against party discipline is thorny, who was 
actually willing to stand up and say publicly—not whisper 
into the ears of a select few—what at least fifty, perhaps a 
hundred or two hundred, of his political colleagues are known 
or believed to think; namely, that the foreign policy of 
their Government is so weak and their defence preparations 
are so inadequate that they are endangering not only our 
peace but our freedom and independence. In Parliamentary 
debates a good many other “ Gdvernment supporters ” 
have said as much, and after delivering their consciences by 
one bold speech have been driven like sheep into the Govern- 
ment Lobby or slipped silently away when the division 
came ; 
penitents’ form while the wrath of Party Whips subsides. 


thereafter to sit mute for a few months as on a : 


If these men had come out boldly in rebellion as a group ! 


with Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden at their head | 


at any of the crucial moments during the past three years, ’ 


they might have saved Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 


slovakia, the Jews of Central Europe, the prestige and , 


security of Great Britain and France, the future of Liberty 
and Democracy. They might have done any or all of these 
things, for this National Government is very squeezable. 
Whenever it has been subjected to really strong pressure 
from weighty bodies with large voting-strength behind them 
—over the Means Test, the Hoare-Laval proposals, civil 
aviation, the Milk Bill, or what not—it has yielded. But 
again, they might have failed, and meanwhile they have 
saved their seats. A seat is not merely a personal matter, 
but an opportunity for influence. So Safety First! It is 
all quite understandable. But it is not perhaps regrettable 
that there are at least a few men and women on the Govern- 
ment side of the House whose patience has given way and 
who are prepared to rebel without too nice calculation of 
the cost. 

There should be thousands of Conservatives outside 
Parliament who think as they do and have not seats to lose 
so may line up in the ranks of the Hundred Thousand. 
Perhaps it would be well if Mr. Sandys’ movement were 
confined to these and to people unattached to any political 
party. Those enrolled in the Labour and Liberal parties 
have already their party organisations, their Left Book 
Clubs, Council of Action, and similar bodies which are 
working for many things that dissentient Conservatives 
approve, as well as for others of which they disapprove. 
Efforts to form all-party organisations are apt to be swamped 
from the Left, and the few who come in from the Right find 
themselves in an uncongenial atmosphere and are chilled 
out. Co-operation between separate organisations for objects 
on which they agree is usually better than attempts at fusing 
incompatible elements.—Yours faithfully, 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

House of Commons. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their address are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY 0” 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which thepaper has been sent and receipt reference number should 
be quoted. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a boy, headmasters went on _ being 

headmasters until they became bishops or certifiably 
insane. So pliable has our public-school system been 
rendered since the War that headmasters today are almost 
indistinguishable from human beings. They are capable, 
even, of the most romantic impulses. And I confess that 
I was both startled and delighted when I heard that the 
Master of Marlborough was off to Makerere. Lord De La 
Warr’s Commission on higher education in East Africa 
(quorum pars parva fui) have indeed been fortunate in the 
support which has been given to their recommendations. 
They found an immediate and most forceful ally in the 
Governor of Uganda, Sir Philip Mitchell. Tanganyika 
Territory, and even Kenya, were not permanently hostile. 
The missionaries of every denomination (to whom African 
education owes so deep a debt) displayed sympathy and 
vision. The Africans themselves were both enthusiastic 
and reasonable. And Downing Street positively purred. 
As a result Makerere College (which seemed destined at 
one time to be little more than a poor relation of Achimota) 
can look forward, under Mr. Turner’s guidance, to becoming 
a real African University. The appointment of so out- 
standing a Principal marks an important date, not only in 
the education of the African, but in the development of the 
trustee theory of colonial administration. 

* * * * 

All this has happened within the lifetime, and largely 
owing to the persuasive influence, of a single man. When 
in 1890 young Captain Lugard and his askaris entrenched 
themselves behind the stockade of their zareba and hoisted 
the flag over Kampala, they were answered from the dim 
woods around them by the throb of sinister drums. The 
site of Fort Lugard has been preserved and upon the summit 
a neat little museum has been erected containing innumerable 
stuffed birds. The view from this platform has, however, 
altered considerably in the last fifty years. Upon the hill tothe 
left rises the Roman Catholic Cathedral, upon the hill to the 
right the Protestant Cathedral, whereas upon the third hill 
are jumbled the buildings of Makerere and of the Medical 
School. Between these outposts of Empire, in and out of 
the valleys, up and down the slopes, thrives and clusters the 
town of Kampala—the courthouse, the hotel, the Indian 
stores where one buys camera-films and sun-glasses, the 
golf club, the bungalows of the administrators, the palace 
of His Highness the Kabaka. The lovely roads of Uganda 
‘red as the cliffs at Dawlish) curve round or over these 
gentle hills, and where war-drums throbbed in 1890 the 
klaxon screams today. 

«x * * * 

It must be very strange for Lord Lugard to reflect upon 
these matters, and to explore the corridors of his memory 
from that now distant time when he also took part in the 
scramble for Africa until this present day when his doctrine 
of trusteeship and the dual mandate has been almost uni- 
versally accepted and when the Master of Marlborough 
goes out to Makerere to teach the Buganda how to become 
B.A.’s._ Not that the educational system of East Africa is 
going to produce a crop of unemployable and discontented 
graduates. The De La Warr Commission were careful, at 
every stage, to avoid making the mistakes committed by 
Lord Macaulay in India. The whole scheme has been 
devised with the idea of rendering the Africans capable of 
raising and maintaining their own standard of living, and is 
carefully related to employment demands. Yet some con- 
cession had to be made to the passionate desire of the Africans 
to obtain a liberal education. They did not really want to 
learn about cotton cultivation, or the preservation of yams, 
or the methods of combating soil-erosion and the tse-tse 
fly. They wanted (passionately, earnestly, almost angrily) 





to learn Latin. We never discovered the true reason for thij 
their dumb longing for the humanities. It may well hay 
been that they interpreted our obvious disinclination 4 
add this dead tongue to their curriculum as an attempt y 
withhold from them the inner secret of the white-may’ 
magic, and to retain within our own grasp that mysterioy 
language, the possession of which had alone enabled us y 
replace the medicine man by the hypodermic syringe and y 
bring the aeroplane to Entebbe. 
* x * * 

The older I become, the more do I dislike speeches. | 
was sitting on a platform som? tim? ago with a fellow-, by 
infinitely more distinguished, politician. In the course ¢ 
the proceedings he was observed to seize a pencil and ; 
sheet of paper and to write with frenzied concentratio 
He then folded up the paper into a triangular note whic 
he passed down the platform to myself. It was a striking 
and indeed important gesture, and the audience were suitably 
impressed. I opened the note carefully and read it with, 
slight frown. I then leant forward in my seat and nodde 
to my fellow-, but infinitely more distinguished, politician 
as if to indicate assent. The audience imagined that th: 
note had contained some message urging me, when my 
turn came, to make some rejoinder to the point which ow 
chairman had just made. Not at all. The note containe 
the following sentence, “‘ It has become a physical agony ty 
me to listen to speeches other than my own.” 

* * * * 























I confess that I fully share these sentiments, and it is for 
this reason that I wish we in this country would follow the 
example of the Dutch. I was speaking at the Hague las 
Monday night and had come prepared with a powerful speeci 
in which the superbia Britannorum was (I venture to feel) 
neatly blended with that becoming self-dispraisement which 
is rightly regarded by foreigners as one of the most irritating 
symptoms of our arrogance. On arriving at the Zoo, wher 
my meeting was to be held, I said brightly to my chairman, 
“For how long do you think I should speak?” “ Well,’ 
he answered, “I should say forty minutes during the first 
part of your speech and twenty minutes for the second part.” 
“* How do you mean ‘ second part ’ ? ” I enquired, not without 
anxiety. He then explained to me that in Holland nobody 
ever made a speech straight off. There was always an interval 
of fifteen minutes in the middle, during which the audience 
walked about outside, sipped coffee, smoked cigarettes and 
asked the speaker for his autograph. 

* i * * 


I confess that I was somewhat disconcerted by this pro- 
gramme. In order to get my audience on my side, my speeci 
had been designed to begin with national self-abasement, 
whereas the superbia Britannorum part came at the end. | 
did not in the least relish a fifteen-minute interval between the 
two movements of my symphony. Besides, if, in England, 
speaker were once to allow his audience to break up they 
would immediately and rightly melt away. But not so with 
the Dutch. Such is their courtesy and their patience thai 
they all filed back again after the interval, that I was able t 
resume my discourse without a too marked anti-climax, an¢ 
in fact, after their coffee, the audience had been sufficiently 
invigorated and refreshed to stand even my peroration. 

* * * * 


How polite, how solid and how reliable are our Dutch 
neighbours! There is something about towns such 4 
Amsterdam and The Hague which I find immensely agree- 
able. One feels that this civilisation has been moulded 
through centuries by sensible people, enjoying sensible 
incomes, building sensible houses, and sensibly combining 
individualism with order, A truly admirable people, 
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LAND FOR THE MEXICAN PEON 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 


[‘‘ It 1s reported that 7,500,000 acres were divided among Mexican peasants last year, and that more than that will 
be distributed during the present year.’—The Times, January 3rd] 


RECENT events in Europe have temporarily eclipsed Mexico 
in the news; but Mexico has the habit of recapturing the 
headlines spectacularly because Mexico has ever been primarily 
a land of revolution; and it is to this day. The history of 
Mexico’s social and political development is identical with 
the history of Mexican revolutions, because the elements of 
revolution are inherent in the people—even in the soil. Of 
Mexico’s some 765,000 square miles about one half is moun- 
tainous; the other half, much of it semi-desert, is arable ; 
but there is little water, and so water has ever been worth a 
revolution. There are supposedly three races of people: 
the Spanish, the Indian, and the Mestizo or half-breed ; but 
actually there are more. The French and Cubans are also 
represented ; and the Indian of desert-like Zimapan in the 
interior has little in common with the coast Indian of tropical 
Tierra Colorado in the south. 

For centuries revolution and rebellion were the political 
heritage of Mexico. Class has fought class; revolution and 
counter-revolution have followed each other so fast that in 
the pages of history they can hardly be distinguished. And 
now the agrarian revolution, peaceful, to be sure—except 
for the minor disturbance at San Luis Potosi—but breeding 
discontent. The large land-holders are losing their land ; 
and they resent the law which makes it possible for the 
Government to seize land at will without recompense to the 
owner. They insist that the Government has acted hastily and 
rashly, without forethought and experimentation on a small 
scale. They point out that there are great tracts of virgin 
soil in Mexico which need only irrigation to make them 
productive, and that there was no necessity for breaking up 
estates already under cultivation. What of the peon who receives 
this land? He tills barely enough of it to feed himself and 
his family, and that with endless labour. Why? The answer 
to this question is everywhere and always the same: he has 
no money, no credit, no tools, no seed, no animals, no 
machinery. He complains that with the land that he receives 
should go a certain sum of money, for such is the law; but 
he does not receive it. Somewhere among the many hands 
which handle this money, it evaporates. At any rate the land 
goes untilled in a great many instances, the peon is beginning 
to regret the days when he worked for the hacitendado, and 
Mexico is forced to import foodstuffs which might very easily 
be grown in Mexico. Does the expropriation of lands previously 
held by foreigners help the peon? ‘‘It helps the banks ; 
it helps the Government,” they say, ‘‘ It does not help us. 
It makes ‘them’ rich. Besides, Sevior, since the foreigners 
went away everything has become very expensive. The money 
is worth nothing.” 

The peon represents well over 65 per cent. of Mexico’s 
population, and what he thinks and feels and the way he 
lives are important. He is kind and courteous, curious and 
grave-eyed. He reveals a strange independence from tribal 
or community fellowship, which is manifest in a peculiar 
sullness always evident behind his eyes, as in one who has 
spent much time in prison or alone. His life is austere, and 
his religion, except for an occasional feast day, adds to the 
harshness ‘of his life. Even the Day of the Dead, an ancient 
custom kept by more enlightened Mexicans as an excuse 
for holiday and frivolity, is to him meaningful. In long proces- 
sion he and his neighbours visit the cemeteries, bringing 
food for the dead. Then follows a prayer to chosen saints for 
the departed souls and a plea for his own salvation. The food 
is eaten the next day, but the essence of the fooi, according 
to his belief, has been absorbed by the spirits of the dead. What 
he eats is a gift of the grateful spirit. In his mind depression 
is followed by fierce exaltation ; he is as easily led to violence 
a to penitence ; the flesh must be scourged to liberate and 
purify the soul, for to him body and spirit are forever and 
inevitably opposed. 

The peon’s little grass hut with its peaked roof has charmed 
many tourists, who see it briefly in passing. It suggests a 


placid, untroubled existence in a gentle climate amid beautiful 
surroundings. Yet even a mere glimpse at the interior will 
reveal that the hut—probably ten feet in diameter—is too small 
for the peon and his large family, that there is no floor, that 
everyone must sleep on a bundle of straw, and that chickens 
and pigs live in it as well as the family. A small fire in the 
centre of the hut is the kitchen stove, and the smoke must find 
its way out through the grass roof. One or two bits of pottery 
are the kitchen utensils. The diet of the peon consists largely 
of tortillas—a thin cake made of crushed corn—beans, chili, 
squash, an occasional bit of meat, and coffee. One or two 
garments and a sombrero usually make up his entire wardrobe. 

This is the peon, that great majority who, as a middle or 
lower class, should be the backbone and sinews of the nation ; 
and he has been led into a drab way of life, and this in a land 
of remarkable beauty and colour and variety, because history 
has conspired to have harshness put upon him. He points 
out, not without pride, that his is a country of vast wealth ; 
but, not realising that the wealth of a nation is in its people, 
he adds that, unfortunately, the wealth is in the ground. 
Perhaps he is beginning to realise that education may improve 
his lot, but too often it is an ideal beyond his reach. 

So habit and daily necessity hold the peon in the mould of 
centuries; and without leadership and compulsion he will 
continue to plant corn with a pointed stick, to reap with his 
hands, to find in pulgue consolation for the meanness of his 
life, and to plan enterprises for mafiana. 

Upon the upper class, then, falls the burden of leadership ; 
but history shows that they have not acquitted themselves 
very honourably. They have been too intent upon exploitation 
even to learn from the foreigners, who might have taught them 
that exploitation must go hand in hand with development. 
The rich silver mines of Taxco, for example, were opened 
up by Joseph Borda, a Frenchman. The silver mine at 
Pachuca has been operated successively by the Aztecs, the 
Spanish, the British, and the Americans. Mexican railroads 
were built largely by Americans. Mexican oil was opened up 
by both British and American companies. Early Mexican 
telephones were installed by Swedes. Surely with such diver- 
sified tutelage the upper class Mexican should by this time 
have finished his apprenticeship in the science of production 
and the art of leadership! The fact that foreign-owned 
properties have been recently expropriated should be conclusive 
proof. 

But it is not so. Already many workers are looking 
forward to the day when the foreigners will return, bringing 
with them, among other things, able leadership. The workers 
do not hope to find industrial leaders among their own country- 
men. There is no union of classes in a struggle against 
momentary discomforts in the hope of an ultimate abundance 
for all. Nor is there any precedent for such union—except 
when certain groups have been welded together in rebellion. 
Mexico’s new deal is no longer greeted with the enthusiasm of a 
year ago. Hope is retreating, and the annoyances of the 
moment are beginning to loom large to rich and poor alike. 
Possibly these troubles are only the labour-pains of a new 
social order struggling to be born. Perhaps this social order 
will come about through peaceful and orderly legislation. 
But the facts of history suggest rather that this growing resent- 
ment among the classes will one day blaze forth in rebellion. 
Against whom ? Has not the foreigner been banished, leaving 
Mexico and its treasures for the Mexicans? Has not the 
government made laws to help the peon? Has not the land 
been given to him so that he may enjoy its “ bounteous 
production 9 

Yes. But somehow it has not worked out right. There 
are still ‘‘ those ” in the government ; there is still the contempt 
of one class for another; there are still prejudices working 
at cross purposes; there is still the character of the people, 
who can be inflamed and led to violence ; and the future musé 
decide. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


FOLK-DANCE 


The Albert Hall Festival 


IN the early days of the revival of folk-dancing or, to be more 
precise, of the attempt to preserve the remaining vestiges 
of these village-rites before they were buried under the 
levelling process of modern civilisation—in those early days 
the capering of dancing dons was regarded with that mild 
amusement which one group of superior persons is apt to watch 
the activities of another such group. The dons, and of course 
they were not all dons, were really doing valuable work, not 
because they were “‘ preserving part of our national heritage,” 
as the phrase goes. For national heritages are not artificially 
preservable once they have lost their vitality and reality of 
meaning, and their preservation can then only be of historical, 
sociological and anthropological interest—all adjectives that 
smell of the museum. The value of their dancing lay precisely 
in the fact that they enjoyed it, which meant that the tradition 
was alive, even though overlaid with a certain air of suburban 
genteelness. It was that air that provoked the superior smiles. 


Although it is true enough that these dances are better to 
do than to watch—since they were, with obvious exceptions like 
the ritual horn-dance of Abbots Bromley, not intended for exhi- 
bition—they can give pleasure to a spectator by their vigour and 
grace of movement. The highly skilled teams from Cecil Sharp 
House, who performed at the annual festival in the Albert Hall 
last week, combine precision with a convincing air of spon- 
taneity. One thing that must have struck all the spectators 
was the modification produced in similar kinds of dance 
by local conditions and habits. The morris-dances to pipe 
and tabor from the home counties take on a different aspect 
in Lancashire where the wearing of clogs introduces tap-steps 
and a clattering rhythm to the music of mouth-organ and 
accordion. ‘The thing becomes brighter, more vulgar per- 
haps, and rather more urban. It was interesting to note, 
too, the differences in the highly elaborate footwork of the 
Irish and Scottish solos. The Irish, danced by a boy whose 
chest bore more medals than an Italian general, was heel- 
and-toe with a marvellous intricacy of side-steps and 
flourishes, while the arms hung rigid. The Scottish sword- 
dance was nearly all elegant toe-work with the arms and 
hands making their curious hieroglyphic gestures, the whole 
curiously effeminate in so stalwart a dancer. 


The influence of our native movement has made itself felt 
abroad, and seven teams from foreign countries took part in 
this year’s festival, thereby curtailing the usual proportion of 
the English dances. None of these teams, all genuine peasant- 
dancers, showed the high standard of skill displayed by our 
crack dancers from Cecil Sharp House. But they were more 
the real thing and all contributed something individual to a 
remarkable and admirably arranged spectacle, for whose 
smooth organisation Mr. Douglas Kennedy deserves the 
highest praise. The Lithuanians danced with a virile swing 
and their women with a lovely grace. The Dutch brought a 
note of homely humour; the Norwegians with their round- 
songs a note of dignified courtesy ; the Danes much spirit in 
a social kind of dance. The French dancers from the Vendée 
had a more sophisticated style, with many leaps and a lifting 
of their partners at the end. They danced a courante, which 
had no doubt descended from court-circles, as Queen Victoria’s 


bonnet descended through the social degrees till it served to . 


adorn Mr. Belcher’s early charladies. At the other end of 
the scale of sophistication were the Rumanians with a strange 
and monotonous ritual that seemed at one remove from 
Le Sacre du Printemps, and the fierce kilted Macedonians 
from Jugoslavia who performed a slow and solemn sword- 
dance to keep away evil spirits. These were of anthropological 
interest rather than of seizing beauty. Those qualities com- 
bined in the queer and stately procession of the Abbots 
Bromley dance, whose stealthy movement and odd restrained 
humour produced an effect both beautiful and eerie. How 
the reindeers’ antlers carried by the dancers came to Stafford- 
shire and what may be the meaning of the mummers who 
accompany them, are things hard to descry, but that this 
mystery arouses in the spectator intimations of some queer, 
forgotten past is as good a proof of its validity as any Euclidean 
demonstration. DYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 
‘Lone White Sail.” At the Film Society——‘‘ The March of 
Time.” At the New Gallery 

Lone White Sail is an adventure story for children, and aboy 
children. It is a genre in which the cinema, surprisi 
enough, has seldom excelled, and of recent years Emil and th 
Detectives has been a solitary example. The main rules fy 
children’s films are that the story should be simple, that jt 
should be told largely in terms of action, and that the whok 
presentation should be worked out from the child’s point of 
view. Lone White Sail is made by a Soviet film company 
which specialises in films for children, and Vladimir Legoshin, 
the director, has. kept all the rules, and added a number of 
extra qualities of his own devising. The period of the film js 
1905; the place Odessa; the plot concerns the attempts of 
sailors from the mutiny on the ‘ Potemkin ’ to slip through the 
police cordon. Legoshin’s special contribution is the atmo 
sphere he has created. The crowded trippers on the paddle 
steamer, the fish market under the open sky, the schoolmaster’s 
bourgeois household—all these have a “ period ” authenticity 
which is quite amazing, and one begins at times to wonder if 
it is indeed nearly fourteen years since we last saw them (surely 
the same kind but muddle-headed. intellectuals) coming down 
in the morning sunlight to see the ‘ Potemkin ’. 


Most of the film is clearly shot on location, and the story 
moves against backgrounds of -streets and roofs, seashore, 
boats and cliffs. There are two heroes—Piotya, the school- 
master’s son, and Gavrik, grandson of an impoverished fisher- 
man. These children are admirably chosen as contrasts in 
upbringing and temperament, the one rather a mollycoddle, 
rather shy, and easily bullied, the other self-confident and 
impudent as one would expect from one who has had to fend 
for himself ever since he could walk. Both of them, as is 
usual with small boys, are essentially good, but behave at times 
in a thoroughly caddish way which it does the heart good tosee 
(Piotya even breaks open his baby brother’s money-box to 
pay his gambling debts), and in general their characters are 
admirably true to life. When they become involved as message 
and munition carriers to the revolutionaries this careful charac- 
terisation is cleverly used in itself as a key to solve various 
problems which arise, and this gives the film its most successful 
quality—that there are no benevolent grown-ups who step in 
and put things right, but the children have to think and act 
for themselves. 

Through the film (as in Emil and the Detectives) moves the 
sinister figure of a detective, who is comic, terrifying, stupid, 
and cunning, and is, I am glad to say, pushed off a cliff by the 
boys at the end of the film. Plotnikov is admirable in this 
part. The boys, Boris Runge and Igor Boot, are entirely 
unselfconscious and never seem to be aware that they are 
acting. It is a comfort to realise that Hollywood cannot steal 
them and spoil them. 

The new issue of The March of Time deals with the Refugee 
problem, briefly, as regards China and Spain, and in greater 
detail as regards the Jewish problem in Europe. Much of it 
is excellent reporting, but the main interest of it to most people 
will be the manner in which it expresses the righteous indig- 
nation which we feel against the authorities in totalitarian coun- 
tries. A series of vivid incidents, some of them filmed apparently 
in Germany, brings home the cold-blooded cruelty of the new 
Terror, and the plight of the refugees is movingly detailed, 
and efforts to help them in France, in the U.S.A. and in Great 
Britain are shown in all their generosity and all their inadequacy. 
The March of Time has sometimes been accused of being 
afraid of so-called controversial statements, but here at least 
it has all the courage of its convictions. It attacks Japan and 
it attacks Hitler and his gang with stinging and unequivocal 
accusations of barbarisms and the commentator’s grim story 
is punched home point by point by the well-edited scenes, 
many of which are in themselves accusations which would 
take some answering. Apart, however, from the scenes of the 
refugees themselves there are some horrifying shots of little 
German children looking at disgusting anti-Jew drawings 
and pictures. One would have thought that the German 
authorities, who presumably exercise strict censorship of 
films leaving Germany, would have taken care that such 
scenes should not be exported. BASIL WRIGHT. 
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ART 7 
Scottish Art at Burlington House 

In the advance publicity for the Scottish exhibition at Burlington 
House stress was laid on the bulk in which the principal 
painters were to be represented. There were to be forty 
Raeburns, twenty-five Ramsays and a very large number of 
Guthries and McTaggarts. But it is not in the event the fact 
of quantity which gives the exhibition a special instructional 
importance. The painters whose personalities can be adequate- 
ly appreciated only through a large-scale study of their work 
are few in number, and Raeburn, alas, is not among them. 
Though his portraits inevitably vary in quality, any one of 
them is sufficient to reveal precisely what his capacities and 
limitations were, and when as at the Academy the revelation 
is accomplished forty times we tend to be more conscious 
of his limitations than of his many compensating merits. 
Where merits are slight, as with McTaggart, or non-existent, 
as with Guthrie, the case becomes more serious. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the exhibition is that there is no phase of 
Scottish oil-painting which is not shown and shown thoroughly. 
It must for example have been tempting when arranging the 
display as a national manifestation to omit Sir Joseph Noel 
Paton, and the organisers deserve gratitude for their decision 
that no skeleton in an artistic cupboard is too disreputable to 
exhibit. Those who believe that art history should not be 
confined solely to the study of the first-rate paintings of a 
period will find much fresh material for analysis. On the 
aesthetic side there is much that gives great pleasure. The 
Ramsays are enchanting, the Wilikies very good, there is a very 
pretty Dyce, and a number of attractive Henning medallions. 

In terms of artistic personality there will be little question 
that the most interesting painter in the exhibition is Geddes. 
Geddes’ popular reputation was made at the British Exhibition 
in 1934. Where critical judgements are founded on evidence 
so slight as that then offered, there is a danger that they may 
be fundamentally mistaken. With Geddes, however, this was 
not the case, for he occupies a quite individual position in 
Scottish painting. If we except Ramsay, who was influenced 
both by Naples and Paris, the paintings at the Scottish 
Exhibition never allow us to forget that they were made in 
the northern extremity of an island in the north of Europe. 
Nine-tenths of Scottish painting is wholly unconnected with 
any central European artistic tradition. But when we come to 
Geddes, we find a painter who conceived his own style as some- 
thing basically founded on an international past. After a 
training in the Academy schools we know that he travelled on 
the Continent, and the effects of the journeys he then made 
penetrate a great part of his later work. A pastel study of the 
Chapeau de Paille (780) testifies to an admiration for Rubens, 
an oil study after Giorgione in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a restricted sympathy for Venetian painting. A small land- 
scape (161) shows obvious affinities with the Rembrandt 
school, an ink drawing in the British Museum for the Finding 
of the Regalia is reminiscent of Eckhout, and the etchings of a 
direct study of Rembrandt himself. At its worst this method 
resulted, in the case of The Artist’s Mother (136), in unashamed 
pastiche, saved from banality only by the technical skill with 
which the paint is applied. But at its best; in The Young 
Falconer (132), it makes possible the creatiqn of an off-masterpiece. 

By all accounts the simplicity and objectivity which give 
the Scottish portrait its special character should have produced 
an original school of landscape painting. But in fact the exhi- 
bition reveals no conception of landscape as uniform as that of 
Scottish portraiture. Thomson of Duddingston occupies a 
corner in text-books as the chief Scottish landscape painter, 
and his work has acquired a certain celebrity for topographical 
reasons. With such a reputation one is tempted in front of 
single pictures to believe the artist’s work better than it appears. 
The exhibition, however, leaves no possible doubt that Thomson 
was a very bad painter indeed. On the other hand the stock of 
Patrick Nasmyth appreciably rises. How much of the attraction 
of his work is due to imitation of Hobbema it is difficult to say. 
But it provides nevertheless a pleasant memory to carry forward 
into a world of Wintours and McCullochs. ‘To some extent 
the not very favourable impression of Scottish landscape painting 
given by the exhibition could have been redressed by a wiser 
selection of water-colours. But these seem to have been chosen 
by someone interested only in the water-colour painting of the 
last half of the nineteenth century and are of an almost unbe- 
lievable vulgarity. JOHN POUND. 








QUELQUES CONTRASTES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Pour cette fois, passons la plume 4 un ami. Pendant les 
fétes il s’était rendu en Angleterre, qu’il a bien connue dans 
sa jeunesse mais ow il n’était pas retourné depuis prés de vingt 
ans. Tant de changements ont marqué cette période que 
ses observations ne manquent pas d’intérét :— ; 

‘* Jai noté pas mal de contrastes, nous écrit-il, mais d’abord 
une similarité. Comme en France, théatres, cinémas et autres 
lieux de plaisir regorgeaient de monde. Pourtant les charges 
fiscales sont lourdes en Angleterre aussi, le chémage persiste 
et le probléme de la défense nationale ne laisse pas d’inquiéter. 
Il faut croire que les distractions servent surtout de dérivatif, 
comme c’est le cas chez nous. Cependant la vie semble 
chére si lon tient compte du change. Un penny, somme 
toute, représente soixante-quinze centimes de notre monnaie, 
et des pennies on en distribue toute la journée. Nous nous 
plaignons a Paris de labus du pourboire; 4 Londres c’est 
encore pire. Quant aux prix, le taxi londonien, par exemple, 
est inabordable pour un Parisien, avec sa prise en charge de 
neuf pence (prés de sept francs) en comparaison de nos 
cinquante sous. 

**Passons aux contrastes. Il m’a semblé qu’aujourd’hui 
la circulation est plutét moins intense dans les rues de Londres 
que dans celles de Paris. C’était le contraire naguére. En 
revanche, les conducteurs de véhicules restent plus disci- 
plinés que ceux de chez nous. L’Anglais n’a pas notre tem- 
pérament ; il respecte les reglements méme s’il les désapprouve. 
Pour s’en convaincre il suffit de voir comment, dans des 
endroits déserts ot n’apparait nul policeman, les voitures 
s’arrétent docilement aux feux rouges. De méme, sur les 
grandes routes, peu d’automobilistes dépassent la vitesse 
imposée pour la traversée des agglomérations. II convient 
d’ajouter, il est vrai, que les tribunaux anglais appliquent le 
code de la route avec sévérité, tandis que le Francais escompte 
toujours Pintervention du député ou du conseiiler municipal 
pour faire lever la contravention. 

“Le visiteur qui se retrouve en Angleterre aprés tant 
d’années s’étonne du développement continu de la banlieue 
des grandes villes. La aussi le contraste est frappant. Du 
point de vue de lesthétique le systéme anglais a du bon, 
malgré la monotonie de toutes ces voies bordées de villas 
identiques. En France notre individualisme s’accommoderait 
mal du speculative builder. Chacun entend batir 4 sa guise. 
Il en résulte que si nos banlieues présentent plus de diversité, 
elles sont par contre trop souvent hideuses. 

“L’automobile, agent essentiel de ce développement 
suburbain, a amené en méme temps une autre transformation 
frappante—celle des tavernes campagnardes. Quand j’habitais 
l’Angleterre, il y a plus de quarante ans, la public house (ne pas 
confondre avec Vhétel) n’était guére ‘ respectable.’ De ce 
fait elle ne payait pas de mine; certains n’y entraient que 
furtivement. Roulant lautre jour sur les routes de Warwick- 
shire et de Worcestershire, je demandais 4 mes hdotes: 
*“Qu’est-ce que ce batiment aussi élégant qu’imposant ? 
Ecole, hotel de ville?’ Ils répondaient: ‘Red Lion’ ou 
‘ Barley Mow.’ Et nous nous y arrétions pour prendre le thé. 
En France nous n’avons rien de comparable. L’automobile 
a bien incité mainte auberge 4 se métamorphoser en ‘ hos- 
tellerie’ 4 nom ronflant et décor tapageur, mais ce n’est pas 
du tout la méme chose. 

“* Autre contraste. On discute beaucoup plus en Angleterre 
qu’en France des possibilités d’incursions ennemies. C’est 
du reste assez naturel dans les circonstances. Les Frangais 
ont vu trois invasions en cent ans; ils sont donc immunisés 
contre la fiévre obsidionale, si ?on peut dire. Il m’a semblé, 
par contre, que Anglais, dans toutes les classes de la société, 
reste sous l’effet du choc produit par la constatation que 
Vinsularité n’est plus une protection. Mais comme [esprit 
civique demeure au nombre des traditions nationales, des 
groupes se forment partout pour coopérer avec les autorités. 
Nous avons aussi de ces groupes en France, mais le mouve- 
ment a moins d’ampleur . . . et il n’est pas toujours encouragé 
en haut lieu. 

“‘Tl serait facile de prolonger cette énumération. Ce ne 
sont pas les points de différence qui manquent. Des plumes 
autorisées en ont signalés depuis longtemps. Réjouissons- 
nous d’ailleurs de leur persistance, car autrement, et malgré 
le proverbe l’entente ne serait peut-étre pas aussi cordiale.” 
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COUNTRY. LIFE 


Clever Birds 

The delightful saying of Professor Thompson that birds 
could be much cleverer if they had to be, has been well illus- 
trated during the recent frosts. For example: a delightful 
account has been given me of a rook or crow, I am not sure 
which, that succeeded after many a slip in hauling up the 
string that held a lump of fat suspended. A rather taut wire 
gave the bird his stance, though he found it difficult to balance, 
and when the lump of fat came within reach of his beak he 
knocked off a certain amount and descended to the good safe 
ground to devour it. Rats, which have some claim to be, like 
the elephant, the most sagacious of beasts, have often achieved 
similar feats ; but what has most astonished me in the tribe is 
their delicacy of taste. They will neglect all other apples in a 
store for Cox’s; and I have known them (in an agricultural 
research station) dig up and devour just one succulent variety 
of edible pea, sown for experimental purposes at intervals 
down a row of ordinary peas! I believe that the black rat 
(now growing commoner) is, if possible, superior to the brown, 
both as acrobat and gourmet. 


* * * *x 


A London Orchard 

The Regent’s Park, that is famous for its Zoo, becomes also 
famous as a sort of pocket metropolis of English gardening. 
To Queen Mary’s roses and to the herbaceous garden, where 
we may all study the art of rose-growing and the rough border, 
is now added a fruit garden, supplied by English growers 
with most fruits (including even veitch-berries), grown in 
most of the accepted styles. It is agreeable to most of us 
to get something for nothing, and the pamphlet describing 
the garden will be sent to anyone who asks for it. In a sug- 
gestive and pleasant little essay Mr. Bunyard arranges fruits 
in the order of ease of cultivation, putting peaches last and 
gooseberries among the first. The particular idea of the 
garden is perhaps to show the owner of small gardens in 
what sort of shape he had best grow his fruit; and if there 
is a moral, it is that the cordon is the best sort of tree. It 
grows most fruit in smallest space. It is easily pruned, and 
all the fruit is within easy reach. Mr. Bunyard does not 
say so, but some growers, though they have plenty of space, 
like the cordon because they can put congenial sorts side by 
side in close conjunction. One of them, for example, assured 
me that he got much more regular fruiting on his cordon 
Cox’s, because they were intermingled in the line with James 
Grieve and the right cross fertilisation was achieved. The 
garden is near Clarence Gate, and the address of the British 
Growers Publicity Council (which is associated with His 
Majesty’s Office of Works) is 68 Victoria Street. 


«x * *x * 


Neglected Trees 

Many of our»mew roads are beautified, so far as such a 
black ribbon can be beautified, by lines of trees that have 
been carefully selected and well planted; but there are some 
lamentable exceptions, especially in the Miéidlands. Both 
trees and shrubs have been forgotten after planting; and 
like Topsy they have just “‘ growed’ (or not growed) as accident 
might determine. There are stretches where local people 
are distressed by the collapse or stunted appearance of the 
trees. The worst sin of omission has been the omission of 
stakes, for the prime enemy of the transplanted tree is wind ; 
and a tree once loosened at the root seldom recovers. Local 
bodies as well as such an organisation as the Roads Beautifying 
Association might well make periodic surveys of the trees. 
When ill-cared for, they make the roadside not more beautiful 
but much more ugly. 

* * * = 

National Farming 

That famous veteran in scientific husbandry, Sir Daniel 
Hall, who has held the post of adviser to the Ministry, has 
been urging (in The Countryman) a scheme for agricultural 
regeneration that might attract the. votes both of all parties 
and those who have no party. Every countryman, not least 
the agricultural labourer, hates to see land “let down.” 
Uncultivated or ill-cultivated and weedy fields are as bad 
as slums in towns. They are numerous and increasing in 
most counties. The nation’s loss is heavy. That small but 
very fruitful organisation the Rural Reconstruction Associa- 






tion argues plausibly that labourers and the fruit of thei 
labour may be doubled without any drastic change; anj 
the books of Mr. Montague Fordham, the author and begette 
of the association, expound principles that are entirely cop. 
vincing. Sir Daniel Hall’s basic suggestion is that a body, 
formed on much the same lines as the Forestry Commission, 
should have power to take over neglected lands and play the 
national farmer themselves if necessary. Helping the land 
and helping the farmer are not necessarily the same thing, 
La terre qui meurt is a sad business in more senses than the 
novelist depicted. Among other things “the death of each 
piece of land” subtracts a recruit from the defence forces 
of the country in time of war. 
° * *x * * 











Inland Gulls 

If the inroad of larks into towns is a new phenomenon 9 
is the presence of gulls far inland. Stray gulls always were 
to be seen inland in or before foul weather ; but this Christmas 
several species of gull took up their abode in and about inland 
towns. To give one example out of many, St. Albans has 
entertained a good quantity both of the blackheaded, which 
are the particular friends of London, and of herring gull, 
which are much more marine in habit. Never to my knowledge 
have so many sorts, including even the greater blackback, been 
seen up the Thames, even inland of London. The blackbacks 
are proving the curse of Mr. Lockley’s delectable Welsh island; 
and he attributes their immunity to persecution to the excessive 
prosperity of the bracken which gives the young birds complete 
protection. It is a question whether these savage birds or 
that maleficent weed has earned the deepest abhorrence. In 
general the bracken is much the greater enemy. It harbours 
rabbits even more successfully than black-backed gulls. It 
harbours the worst insect enemies of both man and sheep; and 
above all it is as successful as the prickly pear in Australia in 
destroying pasture. The grazing lands of the West and North 
have been reduced by thousands of acres, and yet its extirpa- 
tion is comparatively easy. 

* * *« * 





















Games on Commons 

Disputes on Common rights tend to multiply since the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners took to selling their manorial 
rights. The rapid increase of building has in many places 
put the villagers proper in a minority; and the desires of 
those who live round Commons—and they are the commoners 
proper—may be sacrificed to the ribbon-developers. In one 
case the Common is demanded for ‘“‘ organised games.’’ On 
this one point the law (which in general is very vague on the 
subject of Common rights) is quite precise. The public has 
the right of air and exercise, but only the Lord of the Manor 
can authorise an “ organised game.’ In a good many places 
golf clubs have bought the lordship; but happily they 
have usually made the Common a more pleasant place to 
walk on and are jealous with regard to the parking of cars and 
to litter. They should be careful not to take excessive 
liberties in the cutting of gorse and heather. 

* * x x 


In the Garden 

The garden seems to be at its idlest moment during January 
and February; but there are some things that are best done 
then and some that can only be done then with any profit. 
One of these latter duties is the supplying of fruit trees with 
some sort of potash. This last season, which was bad for 
fruit, provided some astonishing examples of the results of 
this class of manure. Manured apples and plums bore heavily 
while their next door neighbours were as good as barren. 
A generous supply of such a fertiliser as kainit may do wonders 
if forked-in during February; and most neglected soils are 
short of potash. To all young trees the neighbourhood of grass 
is peculiarly frustrating. A three-foot circle of open soil is 
necessary if they are to grow well; and the clearing of such 
a space may fitly precede the application of kainit or what not. 
Winter frost is an enemy to fruit trees only in one particular. 
It may—and this season did—loosen the soil round the roots 
to a dangerous degree. All recently planted trees ought to be 
trodden firm as soon’as thé weather allows. Another example 
of the effect of frost is the heaving up of the lead lines on 4 
hard tennis court, W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by thz 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


A NEW DEAL FOR AFRICA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—Now that the two East African experts have had their 
say (and I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Elspeth Huxley for 
representing another view of East African interests than that 
taken by Mr. Joelson) perhaps you will allow the author of 
the original article to bring the discussion back to its starting- 
point. 

My proposals were intended to suggest a possible method 
—by no means the only possible one—whereby we might 
begin now to enlist (for reasons which I need not repeat) the 
co-operation of other countries in the development and 
administration of part of our Colonial Empire. The widely 
differing circumstances of the various Colonies, and the 
necessity for caution and “ gradualness ” in any new experi- 
ment, would make it impossible to apply such a method to 
the Colonial Empire as a whole; nor do I believe that any 
universal scheme could be successfully applied to all our 
Colonies at one blow. 

I chose East Africa as the seat of the proposed experiment 
for a number of reasons into which there is no space to enter 
here ; but I may say that the considerable private correspond- 
ence to which the article has given rise has but served to con- 
firm, in my opinion, the soundness of the choice. The possible 
benefits would, I think, be greater and the difficulties less than 
elsewhere. 

Constructive criticisms of the proposals have, unfortunately, 
not been put forward in your columns ; but the chief criticisms 
which have come to me may be summed up, with brief com- 
ments, as follows : 


1. SOVEREIGNTY : 

(a) No such thing as an international sovereignty exists 
and the attempt to create one, or vest it in the League of 
Nations, would involve an abnormal break in political evolution ; 

(b) No native people could conceive of allegiance to anything 
so nebulous or impersonal ; 

(c) A world-wide international sovereignty would mean 
irresponsible criticism and interference in the administration 
by States with no real interest in the territory administered. 

(a) What about the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan? And where 
does sovereignty in the Mandated Territories reside? (6) 
Could the inhabitants (black and white) of the territories 
concerned not he brought to think of themselves as owing 
allegiance to a Central African Federation in the making, 
with a flag and a citizenship of its own? Point (c) seems to 
me substantial and will be dealt with hereafter. 


2. LANGUAGE : 

What would be the official language of the proposed inter- 
national administration ? 

I must confess that I had in mind the African language 
which is widely spoken as a lingua franca in East and part 
of Central Africa—namely, Swahili; but I am told that, 
despite what is said on pages 86 to 91 of Lord Hailey’s Survey, 
Swahili is in fact not capable of sufficient development for 
the purpose and not only is, but must remain, restricted mainly 
to East Africa. I am also told that Africans want to learn 
a European language, especially English, and that they would 
resent any obstacle to what they so desire. English could, 
of course, be maintained as the official language of an adminis- 
tration gradually internationalised, as I suggested, by our 
own volition in the East African Dependencies ; though its 
maintenance would render the eventual extension of the 
internationalised area in Central Africa more difficult. 


3. INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION : 

A mixed international staff would involve deterioration 
in administrative efficiency, and control from Geneva would 
be worse than control from Whitehall. 

To the first point I can best reply by quoting a letter written 
to me by a distinguished English administrator: ‘* Having 
taken an active part in international administration for 18 
years I know that a body of international Civil Servants can 
easily be recruited for any kind of international work and, 
under proper conditions, can become as loyal and efficient 


as may be desired.” To the second point, I would reply that 
the transfer of the focus of authority to Africa was implicit 
in my proposals. I proposed that a triumvirate, each man 
serving for nine years and being replaced triennially in rotation, 
should eventually govern the territories." It was my intention 
(one cannot explain everything in a short article !) that they 
should be as independent of outside political control as is 
(say) the directorate of the L.P.T.B.; and that the Council 
of the League, having once appointed them, would have to 
leave them alone to do their job. Indeed, in order to secure 
them against interference, I suggested that they should be 
removable only by a majority of the Assembly of the League. 

As regards point 1 (c) above, I should have thought that 
men so appointed and assured of their position would be 
secure against irresponsible criticism and interference ; though 
it may be that a greater sense of responsibility would inform 
the administrators if they were appointed, not by. the Council 
of the League, but by the group of States which were prepared 
to contribute to an international development loan such as 
I suggested. This idea, though not incompatible with the 
main intention of my proposals, would need an entirely 
different application. 

Personally, I have great faith in the future of a League 
of Nations directing its activities to daily international co- 
operation in time of peace, rather than to collective defence 
in time of crisis, and I believe with Sir Edward Grigg (The 
Faith of an Englishman) that one of the two main objects 
of British foreign policy should be “to build up the League 
of Nations, whether in its present form or some other, as 
the embodiment of our ideals in international relations.” 

Even if the titular sovereignty of the King were to be main- 
tained (vide 1 (a) and (b) above) it would still be possible 
for us to enlist the co-operation of other countries to a wide 
extent in the development and administration of East Africa, 
and I cannot improve on Mrs. Elspeth Huxley’s statement, 
in your issue of January 6th, regarding the benefits that would 
ensue from such action on our part.—I am, Sir, yours faith< 
fully, MICHAEL HUXLEY. 

The Geographical Magazine, 40-42 William IV Street, 

London, W.C, 2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mrs. Elspeth Huxley begins one paragraph by conceding 
that I should “‘ be the first to agree that we are not developing 
our East African territories as we might,” which is an admission 
that I have been critical—constructively so, I hope—but at 
the end of that same paragraph she declines to share my 
supposed belief that, “‘ except for a few human failings, all is 
for the best in the best of all possible British Colonial worlds.” 
That is the clearest charge of complacency, to which I plead 
“not guilty,” and which, I suggest, accords ill with the 
earlier admission that my policy has been critical. Inci- 
dentally, I have never expressed any such belief as that 
debited to me—though I have said, and say again, that, 
allowing for not discreditable human weaknesses and the 
manifest imperfections of the system which they operate, I 
believe the British Colonial system to be the best in the world. 

For years I have been pleading for the creation of a special 
African Branch of the British Colonial Service, and although 
the idea has been supported by many of the best officials in 
Africa, there was practically no endorsement of it in this 
country until Lord Hailey blessed the proposal in his recently 
published ‘‘ African Survey.” 

If those who hanker after an internationalised administration 
in tropical Africa—which so great and liberal an authority as 
Lord Lugard has dismissed as fantastic—would urge the 
creation of a British African Service, a much less difficult 
and much more promising project to bring into successful 
operation, they would, I have no doubt, be rendering far better 
service to Africa. 

The root of our disagreement is presumably that your 
original contributor and then Mrs. Huxley advocated inter- 
nationalisation with the object of satisfying German colonial 
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clamour, while I persist in regarding the first consideration 
as the welfare of Africa and its inhabitants, European, Indian 
and African, and the second consideration the preservation 
of the British Empire and the peace of the world. 

It would not be fair to trespass further on your space, on 
which this correspondence has already made heavy demands.— 
Your obedient servant, F. S. JOELSON, 

Editor. 

East Africa and Rhodesia,g1 Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 

(We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator.} 


WHERE TO SETTLE THE JEWS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Vladimir de Korostovetz is not justified in drawing 
the conclusion from my article that “‘ the treatment of non- 
Russian populations in the U.S.S.R. is ideal and hardly could 
be bettered.”” The Soviet authorities themselves would prob- 
ably be the first to admit that conditions not only in the 
Ukraine, but also throughout the Union are still very far from 
perfect; even though, as I said, the people are much better 
off and better educated than ever before. Similarly, the treat- 
ment of non-British populations within the British Empire 
(as in Trinidad for example) might be improved to a point 
where the people were far more prosperous than ever before, 
yet still leave considerable room for further improvement. 
Ideal conditions which “hardly could be better ”’ belong to 
Utopia, and the Soviet Union is still very far from being 
Utopia. Similarly, Christian nations are still very far from 
establishing the Kingdom of God on earth, even after nearly 
two thousand years instead of only twenty-one. In my opinion, 
however, rapid progress towards better conditions is taking 
place in the Soviet Union. 

I am not of those who think that Nazi persecution of Jews 
is unprecedented—as persecution. According to a book by 
the Chief Rabbi in England, Dr. J. H. Hertz (A Decade of 
Woe and Hope), three million Jews of the Ukraine were in 
1919 and 1920 “‘ handed over, helpless and hopeless, to murder 
and dishonour . . . by the wild hordes of Denikin, Petlura, 
Grigorieb, Makhno, and other bandits, raging like wild beasts 
amid the defenceless Jewries of South Russia. . . . Wholesale 
slaughter and violation, drownings, and burnings and burials 
alive, became not merely commonplaces, but the order of the 
day.” -And Sir Horace Rumbold, then H.M. Minister at 
Warsaw, is quoted as saying that these massacres in the Ukraine 
“can find, for thoroughness and extent, no parallel except in 
the massacre of the Armenians.’ Another writer, E. Heifetz, 
in his book The Slaughter of the Fews in the Ukraine in 1919, 
tells us that only the Soviet troops preserved the Jews from 
complete annihilation. As soon as Soviet:troops were forced 
to retire, the pogroms began again in the territory left behind. 
It may be noted that Great Britain was supporting General 
Denikin against the Soviet at that time with money and supplies, 
and even by conferring on him the Order of the Bath. 

What is unprecedented is the deliberate adoption by Nazi 
Germany of racial persecution as a policy of State. 

On the question of settling Jews in the U.S.S.R., there are 
too many considerations for me to deal with them adequately 
here. But anyone who is sufficiently interested will find the 
question dealt with in detail in the January issue of Russia 
To-Day (p. 11), which can be obtained for twopence from 
8 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1.—Yours faithfully, 


HuGH P. Vow Les. 
The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


RAILWAYS AND ROADS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Professor Plant’s second article makes his plan clearer. 
The railway rates are to continue to be controlled and the 
road-haulier’s rates to be free; restrictive licensing of road- 
hauliers is to be ended ; there are still to be fees for them and 
other car-owners ; all such fees are to be spent on new and 
improved roads; when competition by the road-hauliers is 
well established everywhere the restrictions upon railway 
rates may be withdrawn ; ability to start a new service by road 
will be a sufficient protection against undue preference in rates 
by road-hauliers, but it will not be sufficient against the railways, 
whose rates in the transition period must be controlled, 


ee 





This plan is likely to commend itself to many of the well. 
to-do. They will approve the expenditure of all fees upon 
new and improved roads, so that they can arrive more quickly 
at work or play and contribute nothing in respect of their cars 
to the expenses of the civil and military services. The shaking 
down of plaster, the inability to hang pictures on the walls of 
cottages, the constant danger to children—these will not disturb 
them. Though they will use the lesser roads, they will see 
no reason why any part of the fees should go towards main. 
taining such undignified tracks. Nothing but.a curbed and 
banked speedway will be worthy of an appropriation from 
that source. Their combination with the road-hauliers, who 
are equally contemptuous of humble lives and properties, is 
formidable. 

It is expected by Professor Plant that under this competition, 
unrestricted on the road, though restricted on the railways, 
rates will be “‘ reduced towards the level of cost of carriage.” 
The railway costs of carriage include (besides interest or 
dividend upon a large capital expenditure) the maintenance 
of their tracks, with life-saving arrangements of gates and 
fences, and the establishment of signallers. The road-hauliers 
start with little capital expenditure (centuries of public expendi- 
ture have prepared their tracks ); they are to share the cost 
of new and improved roads with the owners of cars of other 
kinds ; they are to pay nothing for old and unimproved roads 
though they will use and spoil them ; the police are to do their 
signalling and, with the help of private charity and municipal 
facilities, attend to their killed and wounded. From this 
system an “‘ enormous benefit to industry ” is expected. It is 
a sanguine and unsupported expectation. Damage to life and 
property is more clearly in the prospect. The attitude of the 
scheme towards the users of the roads (other than car-drivers) 
and towards the dwellers alongside the roads is the same as 
the attitude towards the railways. It will “not kill but will 
not strive officiously to keep alive.” 

Like Professor Plant I do not believe in co-ordination. 
Like him, also, I do not favour restrictive licensing. It may 
have been desirable to prevent congestion in certain places, 
but it was not wanted everywhere. I suggest an alternative 
policy of freedom ; that road policy be revised ; that vehicles 
be restricted in size and weight and be periodically inspected 
with reference to size, weight and safety ; that fees be raised; 
that the attempt to run fast trains for goods and passengers on 
open roads be abandoned; that hours of work and rates of 
wages be effectively controlled on the roads, with remembrance 
that an owner-worker may be a blackleg on the road, as well as 
in a shop or factory. Approximately equal conditions being 
established, with due regard to public safety, let road and rail 
compete. Each will have its advantages.—Yours faithfully, 


Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. F. C. GArtEs,. 


THE SPENS REPORT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I should like, if I may, to comment on some of ‘the 
remarks in the two interesting articles on the Spens Report 
which appeared in your last issue. 

In “An Educational Revolution,” you suggest that the 
recommendations made by the Consultative Committee will 
** sacrifice what has hitherto been one of the grammar school’s 
most important functions,” that of enabling ‘‘ the children 
of the poor to compete with less inequality with the children 
of the rich” for entrance to the universities, civil service and 
the learned professions, because the curriculum will be more 
adapted to the needs of the majority of pupils who leave at 
the age of sixteen. But the Committee feel that such a curri- 
culum as they propose together with the alterations in the 
school certificate examination will meet the needs of both 
classes—those who leave at sixteen, many of whom are as 
intellectually able as those who stay longer—and those who 
are going to work for scholarships. Dr. Terry Thomas falls 
into the same error when he says that as there will be fewer 
pupils studying languages, ‘“‘the gap between the secondary 
grammar school and the public school will be widened,” and 
that, ‘“‘care must be taken to see that the grammar school 
pupil is not handicapped in the competition for university 
scholarships.” But why should he be? Because the Report 
proposes to give teachers that freedom that most of them 
have been demanding, to be able to consider—within the 
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‘examination system—the differing abilities and interests of 


their pupils, is there any reason to suppose that they will 
impose the new conditions upon all and sundry? Because 
the Report recommends that those children who show no 
aptitude for a foreign language, and those who are not good 
at mathematics should be able to win a school certificate 
without the necessity of passing in both these subjects, is 
there any reason to assume that the child who is likely to win 
a scholarship and can easily manage both a foreign language 
and mathematics, will not be allowed to take them both ? 

The administrative recommendations are designed to bring 
about equality between all post primary schools not merely 
as is suggested in your article between grammar schools and 
the new Technical High schools, and Dr. Terry Thomas is 
wrong in saying that the Report recommends “‘ transfer from 
the modern school to the grammar school or technical high 
school, but not vice versa.” What it says is, that as methods 
of selection at I1+- improve and if equality between post 
primary schools is brought about, a parent’s original choice 
between a grammar school, technical high school and modern 
school, will be made on educational grounds alone. Under 
these conditions it is safe to expect that there will be fewer 
cases of transfer from grammar to modern schools than vice 
versa. Such transfers will then consist of cases of ‘‘ misfits,” 
which can reasonably be expected to te fewer in number. 

Until equality is secured, the original choice of parents 
will, as at present, be weighted in favour of the grammar 
school for social, not educational reasons, and this results in 
some children being sent to a grammar school, who would 
benefit more by a modern school education.—Yours truly, 


Broomcroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury, SHENA D. SIMON. 
Manchester 20. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In his admirable article on the Spens Report Dr. Terry 
Thomas has drawn attention to some of the undesirable 
consequences that may follow an uncritical adoption of the 
recommendations of the Consultative Committee. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the work of our secondary schools there may be, and 
dissatisfaction among those principally concerned may be a 
healthy sign, but it would be foolish to overlook the great 
progress in secondary education made during the last quarter 
of a century and the high standard of work achieved. And 
teachers cannot be blamed when they regard with suspicion 
recommendations and changes that tend to lower that standard. 


The abolition of the group system in the School Certificate 
examination is a case in point. The group system discouraged 
specialisation at too early a stage, and ensured that-the School 
Certificate examination should be the test of what used to be 
called a good general education, but what the Spens Report 
calls less happily a ‘* well-rounded ” or “ all-round ” education. 
As the Report remarks, “from the age of 13-++ ...a pupil 
should concentrate on a smaller range of subjects, so long as 
these include English, a language, and Science or Mathematics.” 
(p. xxiii), It was just such a balanced curriculum that was 
safeguarded by the requirements of the group system, but that 
system is no longer in favour, and later in the Report it is 


. stated that the School Certificate examination has stereotyped 


and narrowed the curriculum. It has indeed done so by leading 
pupils to concentrate on a smaller range of subjects, including 
English, a language, and Science or Mathematics ! 

Dr. Terry Thomas has also shown how Secondary teachers 
are to be made to pay for higher salaries in Modern Schools. 
May not this proposal be symptomatic of a more general 
change? It seems to me that there is a danger that the 
Secondary Schools may have to pay for the higher status of 
Modern Schools in many ways, and it would be a retrograde 
step if as a result the poorer boy was handicapped in compe- 
tition with the sons of the rich, and the career open to talent 
was made more difficult of approach. 


But apparently the Committee fear the overproduction of 
intellectuals. Surely this is a needless fear, unless they are 
thinking of ‘‘ black-coated workers.’’ At any rate, the circula- 
tion figures of the popular Press in comparison with those of 
the unpopular Press point rather to the under-production of 
intelligent citizens, including, of course, “ intellectuals.”— 
Yours faithfully, L. A. POOoRE. 

Hedge End, Southampton. : 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his interesting article on “ Educating for Democracy,” 
in the issue of December 30th, Dr. Derry refers very kindly to 
the work of this Association. He implies, however, that our 
main aim is to advocate direct teaching of citizenship in 
schools and other educational institutions. 


In thanking him may I take this opportunity of explaining 
that the Association regards education for citizenship as a 
many-sided affair, and defines it as follows: ‘‘ Training in the 
moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, 
the encouragement of clear thinking in everyday affairs and 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the modern world”? We 
agree with Dr. Derry that, if young people are to become 
responsible citizens of a democracy, it is essential that their 
interest should be aroused in public affairs and that they 
should acquire an appreciation of democratic values. 


To this end we believe that education for citizenship should 
be one of the major aims of education; that the spirit of 
good citizenship should permeate the life of the school; and 
that every phase of school activity, whether in the classroom, 
in the chapel, in the sports field, or through any form of social 
service, should make its appropriate contribution. 


We agree again with Dr. Derry that the most important 
of all influences affecting a young person’s wish to be a good 
citizen is the attitude of the teaching staff, followed closely, 
as he points out, by the community life of the school. We 
would stress, however, rather more than he does, the need 
in school to encourage not only the desire to be a good citizen 
of a democratic State, but also the acquisition of the appropriate 
body of knowledge and methods of thought. 


We feel it to be of urgent importance that every boy and girl 
should know and care something about the society he is to enter ; 
that by the time he leaves the secondary school he should have 
learnt something about the social, political and economic 
characteristics of this complicated modern world ; that he should 
have the privilege—as did his predecessors in Greek and 
Roman times—of learning about his own real world, and 
not only of the world that is past. We believe that—so difficult 
are many of these questions—unless some training in clear 
thinking in the social sciences is given to older boys and girls 
at school they are not likely to acquire it in later life. We 
believe, moreover—so subtle and all-pervading is the influence 
of propaganda in the political world of today—that if young 
people are not taught how to handle controversial issues 
while still at school they are unlikely to recognise their own 
prejudices or to know how to tackle dishonest propaganda later. 


We feel that the particular subjects of the curriculum under 
which any individual school arranges to give information is 
immaterial; and whether they be called Contemporary 
History, Human Geography, Economics, Citizenship ; whether 
international affairs are discussed in the time devoted to 
Modern Languages, or political science in that devoted to 
Classics—is a matter of organisation and not of principle, 
provided that the necessary information, and the training in 
habits of thought, are given to all pupils, and are as thorough 
and methodical as their ages permit. Fortunately the subject- 
matter of the social sciences is so closely connected with the 
daily life of every boy and girl that their inclusion in the 
curriculum is in strict accordance with the educational principle 
of building on to what the child already knows and is 
interested in. 

It is perhaps werch asking whether one reason why social 
sciences are still apt to be regarded as the Cinderella of the 
secondary school curriculum may be because few heads of 
schools have themselves had any training in these sciences ? 
(Dr. Derry is himself a notable exception.) So that whereas 
a high standard is demanded in all schools in the more familiar 
subjects such as the physical sciences, languages, literature, 
&c., so casual, as a rule, is the approach to the social sciences 
that young people may be forgiven if they feel that these do 
not require the same application, and the solutions of the 
problems concerned do not need the same attention to evidence 
as they are accustomed to give in the case of other bodies of 
knowledge.— Yours truly, Eva M. HussBacx, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Association for Education in Citizenship, 

10 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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FRANCE FACES 1939 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Bauer draws a sombre parallel between the policy 
of Dr. Briining and that of M. Paul Reynaud; in doing so 
he overlooks the different circumstances of the two patients. 
Unlike the Germany of 1930, the France of 1938 is still very 
rich in capital which has been lying idle abroad. This capital 
is already returning to France. It remains to be seen whether, 
as M. Reynaud’s policy requires for its success, it will be 
productively invested. 

The chief danger to M. Reynaud’s policy is one which did 
not threaten Dr. Briining, namely the acute international 
tension. This may perhaps prevent the capitalist system 
from functioning as M. Reynaud hopes and induce people 
instead to keep vast sums liquid for an emergency. Alsace 
is in a special category precisely because of the international 
tension. No National Defence Industry can be established 
there; there has been a substantial flight of capital and there 
is an inclination on the part of private industrialists to move 
their works. The whole of the rich plain between the Vosges 
and the Rhine lies under the eyes and guns of the Germans, 
just as the plain between the Rhine and the Black Forest 
lies under the eyes and guns of the French. 

At the least M. Reynaud’s policy has improved the State’s 
credit—a vital matter for a treasury which has to borrow 
about forty milliard francs. 

Even if M. Reynaud’s policy were as bad as Mr. Bauer 
suggests it would still be no excuse for any responsible citizen 
of a western democracy in the present circumstances to act 
on the assumption that ‘‘ there is no course left open except 
to hope and pray.” That is a counsel of the Great Tempter, 
Dr. Goebbels.—Yours, &c., D. R. GILLIE. 

1§ Quai Bourbon, Paris IV. 


WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN ” ? 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in the first of his weekly talks 
—which must have delighted very many of your readers and 
made them look forward eagerly for more—asks ‘‘ What, 
in this island, do we really mean by ‘ gentleman ’ ? ” 

It is a question often asked, seldom adequately answered. 
Would he, I wonder, accept the following answer, given by 
one who, though an incurious and unthankful world has 
forgotten him, did more than any man, Arnold not excepted, 
to humanise and refine the Public Schools—William Sewell, 
the Founder of the two colleges of St. Columba’s in Ireland 
and St. Peter’s at Radley. The definition occurs in his MS. 
Reminiscences, written in exile : 

*“ Well then, you ask, what is a gentleman? Morally speaking I 
define a gentleman as a man who has a great respect for himself 
and a great respect also for others. It is the combination of the 
two which gives that union of ease and courtesy, of reserve and 
freedom, of boldness and delicacy, of playfulness and earnestness, 
of little kindly attentions and due assumption which constitute the 
great charm of such society.” 

Here are most of “ those thundering Aristotelian virtues,” 
the very names of which ring so musically in Mr. Nicolson’s 
ears, and in his prose—‘‘ those lovely Attic words” which 
he would have to be the names of Hellenic battleships : 
“courtesy is mpadrns, “reserve” is uidwss ** playfulness ” 
is Aristotle’s “little kindly attentions ” perhaps 
“that lovely g@iA‘a tis—a certain kindliness ” with d:cacoo'vn, 
dvépeta, erppootyn, eAevHepedrns and the rest for background. 

It was Sewell who by his lectures as White’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy shifted the emphasis of Oxford ‘‘ Greats ” 
from Aristotle to Plato ; but none the less he loved the Ethics. 
—Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 

Movses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


’ , 
evrpareXtuy 


THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. F. J. Bishop makes out a reasoned case for the close 
connexion between the advertiser and ,the Press, but there 
are certain modern developments of the art of reciprocity 
on the part of the latter that he might have touched on with 
advantage. 
It is only natural that the advertiser should expect the papers 
he patronises, if not actually to create a market for his goods, 
at least not to encourage an atmosphere of antipathy to them. 


—S> 





This: is well. understood on both sides. Howsoever ‘ free” 
from commercial influence the Press might become it 
fantastic to imagine that a journal which accepted advertisement, 
for, say, pills or whisky, would write of the first that “it js 
impossible to swallow this article,” or of the second that “j 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth.” But in their anxiety to pleag 
their advertisers (whether from sheer goodness of heart, 
or under pressure—implied or specific) some of our morning 
and evening newspapers seem to me to go out of their way to 
smear their editorial pages with slogans and advice which 
might have come straight out of the advertisement agency 
itscIf. 

I am not now referring to the women’s and domestic sections, 
which apparently have no other raison d’étre than to display 
announcements of cosmetics and gewgaws side by side with 
“‘ write-ups ” of those articles. These have now become, 
almost openly, the seller’s and buyer’s portion of the daily 
Press—the puffs in one column and the powder-puffs in the 
other, as it were. Certainly no paper, catering for the public 
at large, can live without the aid of the draper, and no great 
harm is done, even in the higher journalistic sense, by giving 
the draper a quid pro quo in his appropriate corner. 

But lately the practice has spread of transferring this corner 
to the so-called leading columns of the journal, and there 
it looks—well, shall we say out of place ? I have one particular 
morning organ in mind which recently has followed up, or 
diversified, its ‘‘ Opinion” on agriculture, Spain and Mr, 
Chamberlain with hectic adjuration on the subject of shopping— 
and shopping now. ‘True, the ‘“‘ lead ” given on the buying of 
gifts (and thus supporting the advertisers) is, in this case, 
hardly less fatuous than that offered in the matter of inter- 
national politics. But it is surely playing the game rather low 
down to identify as closely as this the editorial policy with the 
exigencies of the advertisement department. 

If this system of augmenting the leading articles with traders’ 
publicity is destined to become a regular feature of daily 
journalism in the more “‘ popular ” papers we shall need to add 
another clause to John Morley’s famous dictum. ‘‘ When I] 
entered journalism,”’ he said, ‘it was a profession. When I 
left it it was an industry.”’ Should the present trend continue 
we shall have to admit that “‘ it has now become a ramp.”— 
Yours, &c., HUBERT WARING, 

23 Fursby Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 






























THE OWNERS OF THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Mander makes an important point which was, for 
want of space, insufficiently covered in my article; but I 
think his statement of it is open to criticism. He suggests 
that Sir Samuel Hoare made a new and objectionable departure 
in going to proprietors rather than to editors. I do not know 
what Sir Samuel Hoare actually did, but if he telephoned 
proprietors the only difference is his means of communication. 

Far from being new, communication with proprietors 
is almost the oldest method of “‘ Press management.”’ Henry 
Sampson Woodfall (printer and part-owner of the Public 
Advertiser) was prosecuted for the ‘ Letters of Junius”; 
John Walter I was imprisoned for libel, and I could give 
evidence of the bribery of eighteenth-century proprietors. 
Later on, Palmerston used to see Sir John Easthope, proprietor, 
not Black, editor, of the Morning Chronicle. In the ’seventies 
and “eighties, statesmen communicated with J. M. Levy 
and Levy-Lawson (later Lord Burnham), owners of the Daily 
Telegraph, and with Lord Glenesk, after he had ceased to 
edit but remained owner of the Morning Post. Even with 
The Times, when after the retirement of Delane people thought 
that the power of the proprietor had increased, statesmen 
wrote to John Walter as well as or instead of the editor (for an 
example, see Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, II, 444). 

The moral of this dull list of facts is that anyone who wishes 
to influence anything goes to the person in control. It happens 
sometimes that the owner controls his newspaper. Where the 
situation today differs from that of 50 years ago is in the fact 
that editorial control is now the exception rather than the 
rule. From a journalistic point of view, the decline of the 
editor is both lamentable and relatively modern. But a statesman 
has to accept the situation as he finds it; I do not believe 
that anyone accuses Sir Samuel Hoare of creating this situation 
—nor is it his duty to assist in its destruction. When editors, 
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generally instead of exceptionally, regain their old power, the 

statesman will no doubt return to older methods... I thoroughly 

agree that such a return would be desirable. But who is to 

bring it about? What will the public think if the Home Office 

seeks to reform the Press ?>—Yours faithfully, FELIX FRIEs. 
g1 Prebend Gardens, London, W.6. 


FOR AND AGAINST FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—You criticise Sir Reginald Coventry for his remarks— 
but have you considered the aspects? ‘There appear to be 
three classes of persons who must be reviewed : 1. Those whose 
willingness to commit the crime is frustrated by the possible 
consequences. 2. Those who commit, suffer and do not 
repeat. 3. Those who suffer and repeat. Only 2 and 3 can be 
ascertained by tabulation over a period of years, and the figures 
would be a valuable help to deciding whether the punishment 
in question could be considered deterrent. Doubtless these 
figures are readily available to any enquirer, and it would seem 
that High Court Judges may, after all, be as well equipped 
as prison governors to form conclusions in respect of them. 
The prison officials are, of course, in a better position to 
interrogate their prisoners. I have no information about 
this or of the value of such depositions if made. Voluntary 
statements by old lags may have a value—you had one not 
long ago which favoured flogging, or rather emphasised the 
deterrent value of it.—Yours faithfully, JASPER Moon. 

White Rock, Llanymynech, Montgomery. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It was with more than usual interest that I read in my 
Spectator of December 9th last the letter on foot-and-mouth 
disease written by Dr. Crofton, the well-known authority on 
bacteriological diseases. 

I was for many years in practice in one of the richest 
agricultural districts in England (Marshland, Norfolk), where 
I had the pleasure and advantage of close acquaintance with 
many reliable, well-educated and practical farmers who clearly 
remembered the details of farming and stockbreeding before 
the advent of compulsory notification and “treatment” by 
slaughter of infected and ‘‘ contact ’’ animals were adopted. 

Reliable men have assured me that 2 per cent. of infected 
animals was the approximate percentage of deaths, but the 
“ snag ” was that in a few cases the long period of convalescence 
and the extra work and delay in getting these animals ready 
for market did not pay, and consequently they were sold to 
men who made it their business to cure the beast by the old 
method of salt and tar, and make their profit as soon as the 
animal was fit again. 

One sees, as is well known, an occasional case of prolonged 
convalescence after any microbial disease—measles or influenza, 
for example. The happy condition of immunity, partial or 
complete, to an infectious or microbic disease is either 
(1) natural, (2) inherited or (3) acquired. Any animal, man 
or beast, may acquire immunity by having an infectious 
disease and recovering, or by successful inoculation or vaccine, 
so what chance has any beast (infected or contact), as the 
law now stands, since should it have natural immunity and 
unfortunately become a contact it is slaughtered off hand, 
and if a beast enjoy inherited immunity it is similarly dealt 
with, and further, no animal is permitted to acquire immunity 
either by a successful method of inoculation or by virtue of 
having had the disease followed by recovery ? 

As a result of all this ruthless and wanton slaughter as 
soon as the disease spreads to this country, the microbe finds 
a virgin soil to thrive on. It is to my mind a shocking state 
of affairs that Dr. Crofton, from what one can gather from 
his letter, has had to go to France to put his vaccine and 
methods into practice. His methods and apparently successful 
results of his treatment are obviously far in advance of those 
adopted by our Ministry of Agriculture and the usual veterinary 
methods. Is it possible that professional jealousy, the well- 
known enemy of much reform and advancement, may be 
responsible for neglect or omission to give Dr. Crofton’s 
methods a trial in this country ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

SEPTIMUS R. LISTER, 


THE. SPECTATOR 








THE £1,000 ALL-BRITISH HOUSE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—From the fact that, in his letter published in your issue 
of December 23rd, Mr. Banks does not deny specifically 
any of the detailed criticisms quoted in my earlier letter, 
I must assume that these were justified and that the faults in 
design which prompted them had to be remedied before the 
house was built. 

In view of the considerable modifications entailed, any 
comparison between estimated and actual costs of construction 
would clearly be useless. It remains true, however, that even 
in 1932 a building-cost in the region of one shilling per cubic foot 
for a house of the quality to which this should have aspired 
was so low as to be almost phenomenal. 

I was well aware that architects are not usually required 
to submit working drawings for competitions; but it comes 
as a surprise to me to learn that Mr. Banks regarded the detailed 
and dimensioned plans which he furnished for the competition 
in question merely as sketch designs. This fact merely 
strengthens the main point of my original article, which was 
written to expose the fatuity of this particular school of 
architecture. 

May I remind Mr. Banks that sheep (to which he gracefully 
likens me) not infrequently reach better pasture by following 
each other ?—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY. 

Conigree, Bredon, near Tewkesbury. : 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


The 


EXPANSIVENESS IN “ WHO’S WHO” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—My attention has been called to the references in your 
issues of December 30th and January 6th by your contributor 
‘Janus ” to myself. He indulges in highly offensive remarks 
and innuendoes because the space occupied in Who’s Who 
by details of my life is greater than that of another head< 
master he mentions. He tells a scandalised world that the 
space I occupy is 9} inches. 

On this broad basis he makes a foolish jibe at the school 
of which I am warden and refers to me with an unusual lack 
of courtesy. 

I enter this remarkable atmosphere with reluctance, but I 
must ask leave to state certain relevant facts. 

When I was elected to the House of Commons in 1910 the 
editors of Who’s Who wrote to me to ask permission to include 
my name in their publication. They sent me a form stating 
the range of facts they wished me to supply and they particu- 
larly asked me for a list of my published works. They 
suggested that this list should include those not yet published 
but for which arrangements had been made. 

I complied with this courteous request in the spirit in 
which it was made, and sent the information asked for. Each 
subsequent August the editors have written to me asking me 
to bring the details up to date, and I have generally responded. 
Who’s Who has therefore taken nearly twenty-nine years :9 
extract from me (for nothing has been offered unasked) the 
staggering total of 9} inches which has so upset your con- 
tributor. This total does not seem to me to show any special 
gift of loquacity when my own achievements are the subject 
of examination. It means that in the main I have sent each 
year the titles of two or three books newly issued. 

I think it will surprise your readers, in view of “‘ Janus’s ’ 
jibe at the school with which I am connected, to know that 
beyond recording the date of its foundation (in three words) 
I have never referred to it. Having stated the facts, I musé 
leave his charge of tiresome self-advertisement to the judge- 
ment of your readers. 

I should, however, like to hear the views of the Editor I 
have now the pleasure of addressing on what I must describe 
as a gratuitous and unfounded insult—Yours faithfully, 

Bembridge School, Isle of Wight. J. HowaRD WHITEHOUSE. 

[‘‘ Janus ”’ writes : I have no doubt Mr. Whitehouse is right. 
I would only observe that 2} inches in Who’s Who is sufficient 
for the Prime Minister, 1} for the Editor of The Times, 2} for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Churchill, who, like 
Mr. Whitehouse, has done and written a few little things, is 
content with §. 
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CHATHAM AS A STRATEGIST 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE . 


tiNGLAND never put forward a more amazing effort of will and 
courage than at the moment when her administration appeared 
to be most cumbersome and most corrupt. During the reigns 
of the first two Georges, the most pernicious of all political 
systems, the one-party monopoly, had thriven and spread its 
poison into every branch of the country’s life. Connexions 
and families fought struggles for power which it is impossible 
even at this distance to follow with interest or comprehension. 
An ever growing crowd of pensioners and placemen fastened 
on the public revenue, and not the slightest change of posts 
could be effected without some increase in the number or value 
of their “ jobs.””> The Navy lacked a Pepys, or even a Duke 
of York. In the Army, or what there was of it, commissions 
were to be bought, and the more lucrative commands to be 
wangled by means of influence at Court. Yet this was the 
age in which were won the East Indies, the West Indies, and 
the hinterland of America. 


The organiser of these victories was to all appearance the 
incarnation of all the shortcomings of his time. Lord Chatham 
was so grandiose that he made his under-secretaries stand in 
his presence. He was so obsequious that when gout forbade 
him to stand in the royal presence, instead he knelt, if need be 
for hours on end. On the receipt of the slightest message 
from the King, he would declare himself ‘‘ penetrated ” and 
“* confounded ” by so much gracious favour, to a length of 
several pages. He enveloped his opinions upon the clearest 
issues in a fog of pretentious verbosity. Burke spoke truly of 
“some significant, pompous, creeping, explanatory, ambiguous 
matter, in the true Chathamic style.” This man, who kept his 
foothold in public life by virtue of his Grenville relationship 
and a couple of chance legacies, seemed sometimes to combine 
in himself the worst airs of a flunkey and a duke. Yet the 
House of Commons trembled as he rose: and it was to him 
without doubt or hesitation that both England and America 
attributed each one of their successes. 


Chatham’s life falls into three periods. Up to the time of 
his marriage, at the age of forty-six, he achieved no great 
distinction save in opposition. His reputation as a speaker 
was established, and he had won the public confidence by 
renouncing the perquisites of the Pay Office. But during all 
this time he showed himself prone to attacks of the mental 
instability which marked his family. His marriage seemed to 
have brought about a cure, and between 1754 and 1761 he 
put forth his full powers. From about the year 1767 and 
onwards he relapsed into a state of intermittent madness, 
though recovering from time to time sufficiently to terrify 
the younger generation. Mr. Tunstall diagnoses Chatham’s 
mental disease as manic-depressive insanity. His contem- 
poraries did not use these words: but they saw well enough 
that Chatham’s energy and fire derived from the same abnor- 
mality which caused his long periods of seclusion and despair. 

Johnson said that Chatham possessed the power of setting 
the State in motion. At the touch of his hand, all the rusty 
machinery of Empire set to move : impossible New-Englanders 
put aside their law-books, and ‘‘ bedchamber”’ colonels 
hastened to their camps. What was this extraordinary power ? 
It was not the power of oratory, it was no Napoleonic 
magnetism which drew activity and devotion from regiments 
in India and garrisons in the new world. The Great Britain 
of Chatham’s day contained the present population of London. 





William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, By Brian Tunstall, 
and Stoughton. 20s.) 


(Hodder 


His despatches took six or eight weeks to reach America. What 
magic did he breathe into them ? 

The perfect biographer of Chatham would be he who could 
make this clear, who could explain how one man’s personality 
was sufficient to affect the issue of half a dozen campaigns all 
over the world. -A factor so intangible may be impossible of 
explanation: if Mr. Tunstall has failed to explain it fully, it is 
not for want of endeavour. He has tackled his imposing subject 
with courage and spirit. He gives point and interest to one of 
the most difficult periods in party politics. His portrayal of 
Chatham himself is authoritative. But the most industrious 
research and the most intelligent interpretation scarcely solve 
the one outstanding question : Wherein did Chatham’s greatness 
lie ? 

Mr. Tunstall is principally concerned to find the secret of 
Chatham’s success as a strategist. His book is not only 
important as a careful political study, but interesting as an 
essay upon the warfare of the period. Two schools of 
strategical opinion ranged themselves with the two political 
parties; and Chatham succeeded because he wed himself 
to neither. The “ continental ” theory was the Whig tradition, 
born of William the Third’s anxiety for the safety of his native 
land, and consecrated by the splendour of Marlborough’s 
career. Blenheim and Ramillies look well in tapestries, and 
their sanguinary glory thrills in the periods of Marlborough’s 
great descendant.- By contrast with such resounding successes, 
it is easy to throw ridicule on Colonel Hill’s Canadian expedi- 
tion. But the Tories held another view, to which Swift gave 
incomparable expression. What, they. asked, was Marl 
borough doing, hammering away at Ghent and Lille and Mons, 
when all the wide ocean lay open to the British navy ? Why 
fight the battles of the Dutch, when Canada and India invited 
our marauding armies ? When Marlborough had got to Paris, 
what was he going to do there? It was not too easy to find 
an answer. The “ Blue-Water”’ theory was the obsession of 
the Tories. They hated our allies, despised the army, and 
dreaded the sound of a “* Captain-General.’”” Employ our 
ships, they urged, to seize an empire overseas while Europe 
was settling continental differences. 

During his period of opposition to Walpole, Pitt posed as 
an uncompromising adherent of the “ Blue-Water ” school. 
Though never a Tory, he ridiculed the costly and unproductive 
Whig strategy, and extolled the possibilities of a proper us¢ 
of naval superiority. Yet it was the same man who later 
claimed to have conquered America in Germany. The 
phrase was a sweeping exaggeration, intended to emphasise 
his conversion to the continental system. Chatham did not 
merely succeed by virtue of his subsidies to Frederick the 
Great. He did not even maintain a continental army sufficient 
to do more than occupy the French. He did not build an 
empire by his policy of “ breaking windows with guineas” 
up and down the coast of France. It was to the outposts of 
the world that he sent the superior forces at his disposition. 
When he sought a victory, he sought it far afield ; and had he 
possessed a Marlborough, he would have shipped him to 
Canada or India. 

It is an unsatisfactory conclusion: but Mr. Tunstall’s 
analysis shows that the success of Chatham’s strategy was due 
to compromise. There is no triumphant victory for Swift, 
no decisive vindication for Marlborough. Nor do Chatham’s 
theories steal the victory from himself; for his own strategy 
failed in the hands of his own son. At the end of it all, the one 
important lesson is that nothing succeeds like success. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS 


The Journals of S#ren Kierkegaard. A selection edited and 

translated by Alexander Dru. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
Tur absence of an English version of Kierkegaard’s works 
has been for many years a hindrance to the development of 
philosophical thought in this country, as well as a disgrace in 
our publishers; but if the great Danish writer has had to 
wait long for justice to be done to his genius, he has finally 
fallen into the best possible hands. With this volume the 
Oxford Press has launched a definitive translation of his works 
under the general care of Mr. Alexander Dru, a careful and 
exact scholar who has not only learned Danish for this special 
purpose, but who is evidently prepared to devote years of 
toil to this arduous and uneconomic task. He has begun 
in the best possible way—with a comprehensive selection 
from the Journals which, in the definitive Danish edition, 
occupy the best part of ten volumes. A selection—it amounts 
to six hundred pages—was inevitable; the original Fournals 
contain, not only a quantity of unessential matter, but many 
repetitions. As selected by Mr. Dru, they now form a closely 
connected and continuously interesting record of the course 
of Kierkegaard’s life and the development of his ideas. The 
actual translation, which presents many difficulties, is done with 
great care and sensibility. 

The Journals begin in 1834, when Kierkegaard was twenty- 
one. Though nothing is truer than Kierkegaard’s statement 
that “‘ everyone is essentially what they are to be when they 
are ten years old,” it is nevertheless surprising to find with 
what sureness he has already discovered himself, decided on 
the nature of his personality and the course of his destiny. 
What is truth, he asks, but to live for an idea? In order to 
lead a complete human life, “and not merely one of the 
understanding,” he sees the necessity of basing the development 
of his thought upon “‘ something which grows together with 
the deepest roots of my life, through which I am, so to speak, 
grafted upon the divine.” 

“Tt is with joy, and inwardly strengthened, that I contemplate 

those great men who have thus found the precious stone, for the 
sake of which they sell all, even their lives, whether I see them 
intervene forcefully in life, and without faltering go forward on 
the path marked out for them, or discover them remote from the 
highway, absorbed in themselves and in working for their noble 
aim. And I look with reverence even upon the errors which lie 
so near by. It is this divine side of man, his inward action which 
means everything, not a mass of information ; for that will certainly 
follow and then all that knowledge will not be a chance assemblage, 
or a succession of details, without system and without a focussing 
point. I too have certainly looked for such a centre.” 
It is only by realising that Kierkegaard had set out with this 
determination to find a centre, to know himself before anything 
else, and thus to see his way through life, that we can understand 
the two decisive moments in his career—his refusal of marriage 
and his break with the official Church. He fell in love with 
a young girl, Regine Olsen, and she returned his love with a 
simple, naive passion. They became engaged, but the next 
day Kierkegaard realised that he had made a mistake. He 
thought of many ways out of his predicament, even suicide, 
but finally decided on self-abasement. He behaved as if 
he were “subtle, false and treacherous,” with the object of 
killing her love for him. His action caused anger, resentment, 
bewilderment, and was never properly understood until 
the publication of these Journals; but even with the help of 
his confession, it needs a certain effort of sympathy and perhaps 
a spiritual affinity to appreciate his motives. “It was a time 
of terrible suffering: to have to be so cruel and at the same 
time to love as I did. She fought like a tigress. If I had not 
believed that God had lodged a veto she would have been 
victorious.” God had lodged a veto—such love of God as 
Kierkegaard had conceived could not co-exist with the love 
of a human being. It compelled him to an asceticism as 
rigorous as that of the saints; and indeed, from this moment 
Kierkegaard’s life was in every sense that of a saint. He is 
Perhaps the most real saint of modern times. 

This same intensity and integrity of spiritual experience 
inevitably brought him into conflict with the organised Church, 
or Christendom. His attack only became open and embittered 
towards the end of his life, and there is some truth in the 
Suggestion that it had its origins as a psychological release from 
Parental repression—his father was a gloomy fanatic over- 
whelmed by a sense of guilt. But the criticism of Christianity 
Tuns throughout the Fournals, and is not confined to the Church ; 


we find him, for example, as early as 1835 contrasting the 
luxuriance of the Christian imagination when it deals with 
eternal suffering and torment with its poverty when it deals 
with the happiness of the chosen and the faithful. The 
Protestant Church of his own country receives the most 
frequent and the most fatal blows; but Catholicism is not 
spared, and I find it a little hard to understand the enthusiasm 
which Kierkegaard inspires in many Catholics. Still less 
can his arguments appeal to the sceptic or agnostic. Kierke- 
gaard’s “‘ true inwardness ” is a passion which pierces through 
all collective forms of religion to “ the contemplation of God 
face to face.” 

It would be a mistake to give the impression, however, that 
the Journals are exclusively concerned with the author’s 
religious development. Kierkegaard was essentially a poet 
—a child of the Romantic Movement—and he analyses every 
aspect of life with profundity, with irony and often with 
lyrical feeling. These Fournals have been compared with the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the Pensées of Pascal and the 
Apologia of Newman; they have something of the quality of 
all these great books, and still something more—something 
nearer to Nietzsche than to anything these other names 
convey, though Pascal is very near. But of the three spheres 
into which Kierkegaard divided existence—the aesthetic, 
the ethical, and the religious—it is only Nietzsche who rivals 
him in his understanding of the significance of the aesthetic. 

HERBERT READ. 


A GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.) 
Fork many years Mr. Kirkpatrick sustained almost single- 
handed the serious study of Latin American history in this 
country where it has been so lamentably neglected. He has 
already written several interesting books about it and in this 
new volume he has given us a much needed survey of its political 
history from the Spanish and Portuguese conquests to the 
present day. Mr. Kirkpatrick has perhaps been too anxious 
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to avoid those vague generalisations with which writers less 
learned than himself hide their lack of knowledge. But he 
has had a clear plan and two-thirds of the book deals with 
the separate histories of the new nations. The first third, which 
surveys the discoveries, the Spanish and Portuguese Empires, 
and the wars of independence, provides the background necessary 
to understand the history of the 20 republics, 10 in North and 
Central America and the Caribbean Sea and 10 in South 
America itself. Probably few Englishmen could name them all 
correctly. Fortunately, there is now an increasing interest in 
Latin America, fostered by the Ibero-American Institute, 
and this text book, it is to be hoped, will be used to provide 
the indispensable outline of knowledge for those who wish 
to enter this important field of study. Each chapter is furnished 
with a short list of books for further reading which illustrate 
the great contribution made by the historians of the United 
States to Latin-American history. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is constantly aware of the difficulty of describ- 
ing Latin-American phenomena in the English language. 
In 1936 for example President Roosevelt saluted the members 
of the Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires ‘‘ as united 
in their common democratic faith,” quite regardless of the 
fact that hardly any of the Governments there represented 
were democratic in the sense in which the word is generally 
understood in Britain and the United States. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
also, in one of his most interesting chapters entitled 
** definitions,” points out that revolucién has quite a different 
meaning from the English word “ revolution,” being the 
normal method of changing the Government of the State. 
Indeed, the constitutions of several Latin-American States 
have undergone for long periods less alteration than those of 
most European countries. But they have been merely the setting 
for the rule of dictators or closed groups whose power depended 
on forces altogether outside the constitution. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
gives impartial but vivid descriptions of many of these dictators, 
from the extraordinary Francia of Paraguay, whose successful 
violence perhaps set a fatal example, down to those of the present 
day. A comparative study of their methods would be of great 
value and might also explain the persistence of effective oppo- 
sition which has allowed none of them to found a permanent 
system of government. 

Just as important at this moment is an analysis of the problem 
of creating some international system for the Americas. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick provides brief surveys of the failure of all the 
attempts made by the JI.atin-Americans themselves, of the 
influence of the Monroe Doctrine on the problem and of the 
gradually increasing strength of Pan-Americanism since 
the United States began to treat the Latin-Americans as 
equals. He also faithfully depicts other aspects of the influence 
of the United States such as the United Fruit Company which 
has sometimes had more power than governments. But it is clear 
that an immense change has recently come over the American 
scene, nor will British statesmen be jealous, as Canning once 
was, if the United States be recognised as an indispensable 
protector of Latin-America. As Europe becomes more chaotic 
the future of Latin-America grows more and more important 
to us. Beneath the political turmoil which produced between 
1929 and 1931 a coup d’état or an outbreak of violence in 
every one of the 20 republics except Colombia, there is an 
obvious increase of economic strength and national purpose. 
The republics of Latin-America were important in the last 
World War. They may well play a very considerable part in 
the balance of world power in a comparatively near future. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


NEWS FROM TIBET 


Lhasa : The Holy City. By F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto and 
Windus. 21s.) 
Salween. By Ronald Kaulback. (Hodder and Stoughton. 19s.) 


MONGOLIA has gone; and Sinkiang is in a state of anarchy. 
But Tibet still stands, anomalous in its external relations and 
resolutely unenlightened within its own (undemarcated) 
frontiers. ‘The Chinese show it on their atlases as a part of 
their empire; the British, less overtly no doubt, consider 
it a sphere, or perhaps merely an area, of influence. The 
recent history of Tibet is as Oriental as ever. If, for instance, 


Mr. Gould, in charge of the 1936 mission to Lhasa, had 
died there as he very nearly did, it would have been the end 
of British influence in Tibet. 


Mr. Williamson, Mr. Gould’s 


—S 





predecessor as Political Agent, had died in Lhasa in 1935, ty 
the great grief of his Tibetan and English friends. Thy 
second death would have been an irrefutable proof to th 
Tibetans of the unwisdom of continuing to negotiate with 
the British. 

The competition between Britain and China for influence 
in Tibet is now of comparatively long standing. If China's 
other preoccupations have diminished the interest in Tibet fo, 
the moment, it is only a very recent change. Mr. Williamsog 
had in fact followed a Chinese delegation which in 19% 
visited Lhasa according to custom to pay respects to the 
memory of the Dalai Lama who had died in the preceding 
year. The occasion was used by the Chinese to bring con. 
siderable pressure to bear, and there is little doubt that, by 
for the Japanese War, Tibet would have been invaded by a 
military force. By 1936, even with China incapacitated, 
there was still a risk of Chinese penetration through the 
medium of the Tashi Lama, the spiritual leader second only 
to the Dalai Lama. 

The Tashi Lama’s party, a curious expedition, led, as were 
our men at Poitiers, by a bishop, was moving at that time 
with its large Chinese retinue towards the Tibetan frontier, 
The Tashi Lama had fled to China some twelve years earlier 
and was considered with much reason to be under Chinese 
control. His imminent return caused the British to send 
yet another mission to Lhasa under the present Political 
Agent at Gangtok, Mr. Gould. Just when the party wa 
being formed, Mr. Chapman happened also to be in Gangtok. 
To him came then an opportunity for which many men would 
be prepared to make great sacrifices—to go to Lhasa. The 
idea of Lhasa is fascinating not only because Lhasa is still a 
forbidden city, but because it is the apex of all that is Tibetan 
and the focus of attention of thousands of Buddhists from 
Ladakh to Peking. Every traveller in Tibet is constantly 
aware of Lhasa and of the great temple called Potala on the 
hill, like the Parthenon above Athens. There can be no 
reader of Mr. Chapman’s book who does not anticipate a 
hundred times the first view of the Holy City. But remember, 
it is a British Mission. We shave and have baths. Some of 
the cases are surely from Moss Bros., and we are very pukka 
sahibs, in blue suits if we haven’t got uniforms. 

When Mr. Chapman was in Greenland he liked the company 
of Eskimos so much that he forgot to record that they rarely 
washed. But to go to Tibet he assumed a suit and a watch- 
chain. I hope he buried them both afterwards on the top 
of Chomolhari; for they have made him miss so much of 
Tibetan importance and pay such an unusual attention to 
sanitation. The book is tantalising; it tells us very much 
and very nearly all we want to know about Lhasa. The 
photographs are ample and beautiful, evidently the work of 
a talented photographer; there cannot be too many pictures 
of the Potala, and there is one of the royal ponies in their 
stables which looks like a Chinese print. The author’s style 
is fluent and firm, and there is much important information 
about Tibet and Tibetan society. But pervading the whole 
book is a feeling of lack of contact, lack of that sympathy 
with the Tibetans which tones all Sir Charles Bell’s writing, 
of the sympathy of which one was continually aware when 
in the company of the late Mr. Williamson. 


You can leave your blue suit behind to travel with Mr. Kaulback. 
It may read as though it were uncomfortable to travel as he 
does, living and eating like a Tibetan and sleeping in their 
houses and monasteries; but it is congenial. It helps to 
develop precisely that quality which is lacking in Mr. Chapman’s 
book—the feeling of adjustment to the minds of the people of 
the country. Mr. Kaulback describes just such an adjustment 
of the eye to the perception of yaks; the analogy is helpful: 

“The cows are called dri, and for a long time we caused out 
servants shame and suffering by speaking of both sexes indiscrimin- 
ately as yaks in front of coolies ; but at length we developed a ‘ yak 
eye ’ to their great relief, and could spot which was which unfailingly 
even from a distance. It was not so much a question of size, some 
bulls being small and cows big; the secret was in the shape, fot 
gradually the females seemed to us to be more delicate and graceful 
until at last they stood out as clearly as ballet dancers beside police 
men.” 


His book is often facetious, but facilely so. A fair example 


would be: 
““ When we reached Shingke Gompa the following afternoon we 


were ravenous, and a pea, if popped in, would have rattled forlornly 
in our stomachs,” 
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Mr. Kaulback’s journey was a true exploration lasting over twe 
summers and the intervening winter in an attempt to find 
the headwaters of the River Salween.. His entry into Tibet 
was, politically speaking, a little irregular; but with his tact 
and knowledge of the language he obtained the confidence of 
the local officials and only got into. trouble later in London. 
The country is of mountain ranges and deep valleys, for the 
most part unknown to any European. Travelling in summer 
would not be excessively difficult ; but Mr. Kaulback’s zeal as a 
map-maker kept him to his work in the autumn and winter 
in extremely trying conditions. With him were Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy and three Sherpas; his style of travelling and the 
composition of his party were typical of the modern 
light expedition associated with the names of Tilman and 
Shipton. - 

When the Mission left Lhasa the Tashi Lama was in Tibet 
but only moving very slowly towards the capital. In December, 
1937; he died, many miles from his own monastery or Lhasa. 
Since the death in 1933 of the Dalai Lama the misfortunes of the 
Chinese and the Tashi Lama have helped Tibet. Those who 
accept all Mr. Chapman’s strictures may not consider the con- 
tinued independence of Tibet to be important ; but there are 
others who would have unreasonable regrets at the disappearance 
of a body of ideas which have so far so successfully resisted the 
newer culture. 

MICHAEL SPENDER. 


“BEASTLY SKELTON ” 


John Skelton. An Account of his Life and Writings. By L. J. 
Lloyd. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 


WHEN Erasmus came to England in 1499 Skelton appeared 
to him as the British Homer. Nine years earlier ‘‘ Master 
John Skelton, late created poete laureate in the unyuersite 
of oxenforde,”’ was already a scholar of acknowledged reputa- 
tion, and it is to him, as one who “ hath dronken of Elycons 
well,’ that Caxton appeals for advice in bringing out his 
translation of the Aeneid. At the time of Erasmus’s visit, 
however, he was still tutoring the future Henry VIII—‘‘ The 
honor of Englond I lernyd to spelle”’ he invariably assured 
anyone who questioned his abilities in later years—and he 
had written a manyal of deportment called Speculum Principis 
for the young prince ‘‘to bere in his honde.” He was still 
an academic poet of polished eloquence, wearing the white and 
green silk dress, given him by the king, embroidered Calliope 
in letters of gold. 


Skelton’s career as an original poet began when his career 
as orator regius came to an end. By 1504 he was already 
Rector of Diss in Norfolk and here, a few years later, he wrote 
the first long poem which set him apart in the world of letters 
as a dangerous revolutionary. That poem was Philip Sparrow. 
As yet this odd priest had not set all Holy Church jigging to 
his peculiar jazz rhythms, but he was already, it seemed, 
poking fun at the Office for the Dead and, still worse, he had 
evidently given up all pretensions to loftiness of either style 
or subject. What, asked the scandalised Humanists, could 
be less like Cicero? But when this was followed up with 
The Tunning of Elinour Rumming, John Skelton was no longer 
a name to be mentioned by any self-respecting clerk—except 
with contempt. The Norfolk Rector, it seemed, had now drunken 
of a stronger brew than Helicon. Indeed, it was doubtless 
Elinour Rumming that prompted Pope to dismiss this mad 
and delightful writer as ‘‘ beastly Skelton ”’—though Pope 
could be just as ‘‘ beastly ”’ himself when he chose. 


Mr. Lloyd’s book is a somewhat over-solemn tribute to the 
least academic of our poets. It gives, however, a balanced and 
well-informed estimate of Skelton’s achievement and is to 
be welcomed as the first book on its subject in English. But 
its treatment of the most controversial period of the poet’s 
life is not so satisfactory. Here Mr. Lloyd does not seem to me 
to make enough use of the evidence contained in the poems 
themselves. He accepts the traditional story that Skelton spent 


the last six years of his life in sanctuary at Westminster, hiding® 


from the vengeance of Wolsey and unregenerate to the last. 
This view ignores the fact that in his self-staged apotheosis 
The Garland of Laurel, written in 1523 at Sherriffhutton in 
Yorkshire, when, according to tradition, Wolsey had already 
Sent out his officers for his arrest, Skelton is only too anxious 


to obliterate the memory of his diatribes. As Mr. William 
Nelson has pointed out, he ruefully remembers the fate of 
other satirists such as Ovid and Juvenal, refers disarmingly 
to Speak, Parrot and Colin Clout as trifles of honest mirth 
and concludes that satire is altogether too dangerous to be 
worth while. Since then, indeed, he has given up politics for 
pure literature and in a respectful envoy to the Cardinal begs 
him ‘to be mindful of the prebend which he promised to 
entrust to me some day and to give me ground to hope for 
his protection,” signing himself obsequious and loyal. There 
is no good reason for supposing that this was added later 
by the printer. From the envoys and the dedication to his next 
two works, The Duke of Albany and A Replication, it- appears 
that these were actually written under Wolsey’s patronage. 
The request for the prebend is repeated and in the dedication 
to his last poem, a record incidentally of its author’s unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy, Skelton literally struggles with superlatives 
in his effort to express his allegiance to “‘ such a great and 
magnificent Chief of Priests, most equitable moderator of 
all justice.” This is the same Cardinal who had appeared 
in the satires as a butcher’s dog, a nobody sprung up 
from the dungcart, a guzzler, a lecher, an obscene Poly- 
phemus. 


All this Mr. Lloyd dismisses in a footnote. It seems to him 
unbelievable that, from ‘‘ what we know of his nature,” Skelton 
could have ever brought himself to surrender or that Wolsey 
could have forgiven him. But in The Merrie Tales of Skelton, 
which must have at least some basis in tradition, he is repre- 
sented as kneeling to Wolsey for forgiveness after his release 
from prison. By this time, it should be remembered, Skelton 
was an old man of 70; he had evidently lost his rectorship, 
the king had more pressing matters to think about than the 
fate of his old tutor, and the prospect of a comfortable prebend, 
which Wolsey seems to have promised him if he would stop 
writing satires and show himself properly repentant, was 
very attractive. 

PHiLie HENDERSON. 
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Spectator. 
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FICTION - 


By FORREST REID 


The Ridiculous Hat. By John Brophy. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Over the Frontier. By Hans Habe. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

The Stronghold. By Richard Church. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 

“TF a man and a woman decided to strike sex upon sex and 

delight in the spark they produced, that was their own concern. 

This was the modern outlook, and the modern outlook was 

right. . . . It was he who had draped loveliness around with 

the dingy cloths of puritan respectability. But that was over.” 


I have borrowed these reflections from the hero of Mr. John 
Brophy’s novel, The Ridiculous Hat, though oddly enough, of 
the three books before me it is much the least representative 
of the “ modern outlook.”” By which I mean this particular 
outlook, for it is possible to have another, without being hope- 
lessly old-fashioned; puritanism is not necessarily dingy ; 
while the striking of sex upon sex, as we find it for example 
in Hans Habe’s Three Over the Frontier, may be carried to 
a point where it is very far indeed from being lovely. In other 
words, Herr Habe not only accepts the doctrine but also 
carries it to its logical conclusion, for the heroine, at the age 
of twenty-two, has already given herself to fifteen young men, 
while in the course of the story she is to give herself to two more 
before finding anyone who suggests the possibility of a per- 
manent union. That it wl] be permanent may be questioned 
from the particular manifestations Herr Habe presents. 
Stripped of the ardent rhetoric by which he would persuade 
us of an essential difference between this last love and the 
others, it emerges simply as number eighteen in a series that 
is most unlikely to end there. For why should it? The 
seventeen previous experiences point neither to self-restraint 
nor to a squeamishness of appetite. In fact, to have a love 
affair seems very much like having a drink, to be a pleasure 
equally casual and unimportant. It is ‘‘ their own concern,” 
the concern of the lovers, Mr. Brophy’s hero declares; the 
implication being ‘‘ and there’s an end on it.” Only, is it? 
Is not the next generation involved ? Is not the whole basis 
of civilisation involved? The young Jew Peter, in Herr 
Habe’s novel, thinks it ‘‘ extremely silly’ of his mother not 
to “ allow another man to touch her ” after his father’s death : 
but Peter, I should imagine, is exceptional : he is a Communist 
and very advanced. In reality his attitude indicates a step 
backward towards a more primitive and chaotic society, ruled 
by the morals of the poultry yard. 

It is rather unfair, perhaps, to take as the text of these remarks 
a passing thought of Mr. Brophy’s hero—a thought which 
is not really characteristic, but expresses merely a momentary 
rebellion. Basil Stilford is not like that; he is a middle-aged 
Civil Servant—a man with a conscience and a sense of responsi- 
bility, married to a woman he is fond of, and the father of a 
boy of sixteen. Unfortunately he meets a girl of a lower 
class and falls in love with her. We can believe it: the symp- 
toms are not in the least those described in Herr Habe’s novel. 
Basil is intelligent, very correct, and not usually impulsive ; 
Rosemary is good-natured, simpie, easily amused, and attrac- 
tively vulgar. He meets her by chance in the street. He 
discovers that she has a baby but no husband, and they become 
friends. Of course, very nearly from the beginning, he is in 
love with her, though Rosemary does not suspect it. And 
from the beginning she is perfectly frank with him, regarding 
him as a kind of ideal uncle, to whom she can show off the 
baby. Her friendship is not in the least mercenary. Basil 
is unlike anyone she has ever known. Quite apart from his 
generosity, the way he treats her—taking off his hat when 
they meet, walking on the outside of the pavement—all this 
goes straight to her ingenuous heart: Basil is good. So when 
she falls in love with young Dick Burrell, and he with her, 
and they decide to get married, it never even occurs to her 
that Basil can be jealous. Isn’t he married himself, and 
hasn’t he a boy who is nearly grown-up? The relation 
between Basil and Rosemary is admirably treated. I think 
I might even say beautifully, for except for one passing moment 
of temptation there is a complete absence of “the modern 
outlook.” And Basil, later, is thankful that he kept it like 
this. He remains a rather pathetic figure. With Marion, 
his wife, he is all right, but to Oliver, the boy, he is almost a 


stranger. Oliver is clever, but he is shy, unresponsive, anj 
his father is shy, and somehow they never get on terms ¢ 
real friendship, let alone of intimacy. So there it is, M 
two other novels are recommended by the Book Society: 
this novel I personally recommend. I think it a better bog 
though I know something slighter has been attempted. By 
Mr. Brophy has a sureness and lightness of touch that ar 
most agreeable. The whole thing lives, and with a truth 
a freshness and a charm, that seem to me infinitely preferabj 
to the tortured realism of Three Over the Frontier. 
















It will be gathered that I do not like Three Over the Frontie, 
It has a topical interest, and its author is a talented reporter 
but as a novelist he leaves me unenthusiastic. Of the thre 
who escape across the German frontier into Czechoslovakia, 
Nora is a young Jewess, Kiesler a rich Jewish industrialig, 
and Sergius a Communist engineer. The year is 1933, and 
the fate of these refugees is an anticipation of the tragic fat 
now overwhelming thousands. The book is a convincin 
indictment of injustice, and to that extent everyone must bk 
on its side. On the other hand, does it contain a single characte 
whom in happier times one could care about ? The persecution 
that hounds them down is odious, but need they themselves 
have been such dubious specimens of humanity? Whi 
attracts or repels in a novel is less the story than the creative 
intelligence behind it. This it is that gives a book its tone, 
its spiritual atmosphere, which we find either sympathetic o 
the reverse. I found Three Over the Frontier unsympathetic, 
I read it—sometimes interested, sometimes bored, but never 
with the least enjoyment. The descriptions, the facts, are, ] 
should imagine, accurate, for care seems to have been taken 
not to overstate their horror. In this careful presentment 
of a political situation lies, indeed, the chief value of the novel, 
As for the story, the three separate escapes, all accomplished 
on the same night, are well managed. The refugees are thrown 
together, and their subsequent wanderings through Europe 
and encounters with others of their kind form the plot, which 
progresses somewhat haltingly, in an atmosphere of political 
discussion. 















There remains The Stronghold. Its hero, John Quickshott, 
would seem to have figured in Mr. Church’s earlier novel, 
The Porch, but not having read The Porch, I cannot say whether 
as a major or a minor character. At all events he is a quite 
young man when the present tale begins, on the 4th of August, 
1914. In fact this is his twenty-first birthday, and one i 
rather surprised to find that he has already been the lover of 
Dorothy for a considerable period—long enough for love tk 
have become “‘ familiar,’ and ‘the finer delicacies of its 
pattern ” erased. Thus the story opens in the very middle 
of things, and in its course we learn little of the past, except 
that both Quickshott and Dorothy were friends of a dead poet 
called Mouncer. So far as blood-relations go, Quickshott 
seems to be completely alone in the world—a young Civil 
Servant, working in his spare time to become a doctor, and too 
absorbed in his work to make a very satisfactory lover. Dorothy 
also is in the Civil Service, and she and Quickshott have dis- 
pensed with marriage because marriage would have necessitated 
the giving up of her job. The Stronghold is an interesting and 
well-written book. As the date will suggest, it plunges us 
straight into the War, with all its complicated effects upon 
civilian life. Quickshott does not join up—nor is he really 
anxious to, though he offers himself, and is rejected. It is 
through Dorothy and several of the other characters that we 
get into touch with what is happening at the front. And 
with one or two exceptions these characters are likable people, 
their friendships sincere, generous and kind. All Quickshott’s 
friends are very good to him, and he is worth it; for though 
he blunders and inflicts pain, it is involuntarily. Mr. Church 
has drawn an excellent portrait. Quite apart from his senti 
mental problems, we really believe in Quickshott’s vocation, 
and that he is destined to become a great doctor. The gradual 
estrangement between him and Dorothy is made natural—- 
in the circumstances almost inevitable—yet it is presented s0 
that we lose sympathy with neither of them. and equally 
natural is their subsequent reconciliation, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


SIGMUND FREUD 
By Francis H. Bartlett 


Those who combine a dislike of Marxism with a distaste for 
Psychoanalysis commonly assume that Marxism and Psycho- 
analysis are counterparts ; a similar assumption, on opposite 
grounds, is frequently made by Marxists who are also devotees 
of Psychoanalysis, and at least one book has been written in 
support of the idea. Mr. Bartlett, who is a confirmed 
Marxist, writes this book (Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) in order to 
refute it. Marx maintained that the mind of a human 
being was largely conditioned by his social environment, and 
denied that particular feelings were endemic to human beings 
whatever their circumstances. Mr. Bartlett maintains that the 
feelings which Freud ascribed generally to all human beings 
are in fact necessarily found only in the particular form of 
civilisation which Freud was able to examine—a bourgeois 
civilisation, with a set of bourgeois institutions—and he believes 
that society in Soviet Russia today differs from the society on 
which Freud based his conclusions to such an extent that its 
people possess entirely different combinations of feelings and 
impulses, to which the findings of Freud do not apply. This is 
a plausible theory, which it would be interesting to have 
developed in more detail. Mr. Bartlett states it in this book 
succinctly and well, and does not weaken his case by attempting, 
while differing from Professor Freud’s conclusions, to deny the 
general value of his method. It is presumably only by a new 
application of Freud’s methods that the correctness of Mr. 
Bartlett’s theory can be proved or disproved. It is very much 
to be hoped that the effort will be made to test it, since the 
question at issue is nothing less than which of the feelings to 
which human beings are liable can be regarded as universal. 


PROPAGANDA BOOM 


By A. J. Mackenzie 


Mr. A. J. Mackenzie’s Propaganda Boom (John Gifford, 
10s. 6d.) is a book which contains a great deal of interesting 
material. It misses being an altogether convincing piece of 
work largely because this material is not very well co-ordinated, 
and partly, perhaps, because the author’s judgements on major 
issues are so uniformly conventional. The book begins with 
an analysis of the réle of propaganda in modern life. The 
second chapter, which deals with the relation between propa- 
ganda and education, is perhaps the best, and the following one, 
which discovers seven secrets of success in propaganda— 
repetition, colour, a kernel of truth, that it should be built 
round a slogan, that it should be directed towards a specific 
objective, that its motive should be concealed and that its timing 
should be correct—is also stimulating. Most of the remainder 
of the book is devoted to a history of the post-War world from 
the point of view of propaganda, in which the author sometimes 
seems to lose sight of the central purpose of his study : when he 
does so the reader does not get much more than a somewhat 
pedestrian version of Inside Europe. But the final chapter, in 
which Mr. Mackenzie discusses the difference between propa- 
ganda for a dictatorship and propaganda for a democracy, is 
useful and in some respects original. Propaganda, as he says, 
should be the servant, not the master, of policy, and Britain’s 
slowness to retaliate in kind to hostile propaganda is not without 
its advantages. ‘There are some pointed stories in the book, 
showing how a biased presentation of news tends, unless it is 
sufficiently subtle, to overshoot its mark—for example the 
story of the German who would not believe in General Franco’s 
actual victories because he knew that the German papers were 
not allowed to publish his defeats. Nobody can read the book 
without realising how widespread and how pernicious is the 
conspiracy to suppress the truth. 


MANX MEMORIES AND MOVEMENTS 
By Samuel Norris 


_ Mr. Norris is an English journalist who settled in Douglas 
in 1894. His lively book of reminiscences (Douglas : Norris 
Modern Press, 12s. 6d.) is Jargely concerned with the con- 
stitutional reforms for which he began to agitate in 1903 and 
which were granted in 1919. The island as he found it was 
tuled by an autocratic Governor supported by an official and 
legal clique ; the House of Keys elected by popular vote was 
virtually impotent and the administration of justice was far 
from satisfactory. Mr. Norris, with his English ideas, deter- 
mined to change all that, and he describes very clearly and not 
without humour how he fought a puzzled and unsympathetic 
Governor, Lord Raglan, and all the Deemsters and other 
placemen. The authorities were ill advised enough to have 
Mr. Norris committed to gaol in 1916 for contempt of court. 








Had not Whitehall had its hands full in War-time that blunder 
would have ensured the reformers’ triumph. As it was they 
had their way as soon as peace returned. Mr. Norris’s book 
is a useful contribution to Anglo-Manx history. 


MONASTIC STUDIES 
By Watkin Williams 


Mr. Williams has collected in a volume eighteen short essays 
on various aspects of the early monasticism of which he is a 
well-known student (Manchester University Press, tos. 6d.). 
The first three deal with the Merovingian foundations in 
Burgundy, such as Moiutier-Saint Jean, the fifth-century abbey 
which boasted of a charter from Clovis. The other papers 
are mainly concerned with Cluny and its great abbots and with 
the Cistercian order in its attempts to revert to the simple 
austerity of the original Benedictine rule. The Cluny-Citeaux 
controversy of the twelfth century is well expounded in the 
“* Dialogue between a Cluniac and a Cistercian ”’ to which the 
most generally interesting of these essays is devoted. Under 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux the Cistercians probably made a 
greater appeal to the lay public—and certainly in England— 
than the somewhat worldly and luxurious Cluniacs; the 
author, who has written much on St. Bernard and here deals 
with his mystical side, is naturally predisposed in the Cister- 
cians’ favour. 


THE ENGLISH COASTING TRADE, 
1600-1750 
By T. S. Willan 


Dr. Willan’s monograph on our coasting trade between 
1600 and 1750 (Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.) is a 
very sound piece of research work. He is even able to add 
to the seemingly exhaustive study of the’ North Sea colliers 
which occurs in Dr. Nef’s book on the coal trade. Like other 
inquirers Dr. Willan has found that the Port Books, especially 
when supplemented from municipal records, yield an astonish- 
ing amount of detailed information about the coasting trade, 
including the shippers, the shipmasters, the cargoes, and 
destinations and often the consignees. The author is con- 
vinced that the trade was efficiently supervised and that the 
sureties exacted to check illegal exporting were properly 
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EDUCATION IN | 
CHINA 


has always been considered of paramount 
importance. The Chinese people have a Icng 
tradition of lofiy culture, and recently have 
made great efforts to make Western know- 
ledge also available for students. Many 
excellent universities were founded in various 
parts of China. 

But the Japanese are now making a sys- 
tematic effort to stamp out all Chinese centres 
of learning. Valuable buildings, libraries 
and apparatus have been destroyed. Nevei- 
theless, under unbelievable hardships, Chinese 
higher education is carried on. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


too, have suffered losses, and their work is 
being maintained under the greatest diffi- 
culties. “To-day there are 6,000 students in 
twelve Christian universities (2,000 more 
than last year). 


THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
has missionaries co-operating in these efforts 


to save China’s future, 
Founded in 1795 
“The Society which sent Livingstone to Africa.” 
LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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enforced. While the book confirms the belief that Stuart 
and early-Georgian commerce ‘was largely water-borne, it will 
be of special interest to local historians as showing how many 
of our smaller ports, now decaying or dead, were then flourish- 
ing. Thus in 1714 two Colchester packets ‘‘ were going weekly 
from Wivenhoe to London with bays, says and perpetuanas, 
and from London to Wivenhoe with wool to be manufactured 
at Colchester.” Dr. Willan, besides summarising the trade 
of each port, has a valuable chapter on the ships and their crews. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Professor A. Wolf 


Professor Wolf, who has already written a History of Science, 
Technology and Philosophy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has now extended his survey to include the eighteenth 
century, and has written a book (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) which, 
like its predecessor, will be recognised as a standard work. 
The century of genius was succeeded by the century. of 
enlighteninent, and the men of the eighteenth century were mainly 
concerned to follow the trails blazed by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The trails led in every direction; into 
mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, physics, meteorology, 
geography, chemistry, biology, medicine, economics and tech- 
nology. Of all these Professor Wolf gives an exhaustive 
account, his learning, which is prodigious, ranging from the 
Calculus of Probability to the making of lenses, and from the 
Corpuscular Theory of light ‘to the invention of the steam 
engine. Particularly interesting are Professor Wolf’s incursions 
into the social sciences, into sociology, political theory and even 
philosophy. The extension is typical of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whose outstanding characteristic was a certain critical 
temper of mind. Why, it was asked, should a method which 
had produced such remarkable results in mathematics and 
physics not be of equal value in dealing with man both as an 
individual and in society? The method was accordingly 
extended and resulted in the psychological philosophies of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in England, and the products of the 
philosophes in France. Of all these Professor Wolf has given 
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Heinrich Mann‘s 
successor to the brilliant King Wren is even more 
interesting and exciting. 


* » 
Henri IV of France 
New Statesman :—"' A moving and impressive book. The 
author can vividly convey the everyday melodrama of the 
age. A good story.” 


The Times :—'' Engrossing. Mann brings all his powers to 
show the conflict within the King between policy and 
strong tradition. To be preferred to King Wren.” 


The Listener :—"‘ He is one of the greatest German 
writers living to-day. There are brilliant scenes in this 
volume.” —(Edwin Muir) 


Times Lit. Supp. :—‘‘ Soundly conceived, assured and 
vigorous in treatment, with a fine dramatic sweep.” 


L , 
James Stern’s 
stories of adolescent life strongly recommended 
to those in search of an unusual new talent. 


» | ° ~ W - 
a 
Something Wrong 
o « 

New Statesman :—'' Most distinguished. Each incident is 
distinct and original in treatment. He lifts plots out of the 
illustrated weeklies and puts them into literature.” 
Daily Telegraph :—" A gifted writer. These are stories 
not to be overlooked.’ 


Secker & Warburs 


























an admirable account. This weighty volume—it runs to % 
large pages—is profusely illustrated; there are, in fact, no fey, 
than 345 illustrations ; it is a thoroughly competent piece 
work by a first-rate scholar. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA OFFIC 
By A. J. Arberry 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary for India, justly observes in, 
preface to Dr. Arberry’s interesting little book (publishe 
by the India Office) that the magnificent Oriental libray 
which the author serves is not well known to the public 
Students, however, take full advantage of the collections ty 
which they are freely admitted and will value this authoritatiy, 
history. The East India Company decided to form a libray 
in 1798. Possibly Warren Hastings, who had encouragej 
Sanskrit studies in Bengal, had inspired the decision. At any 
rate it was on his advice that Charles Wilkins, whose version 
of the “ Bhagavad-gita” had been printed by the Company 
in 1785, was appointed the first librarian in 1801. Collections 
of MSS. and books were gradually acquired by gift or purchase, 
including Tippoo Sultan’s library and the remnants of th 
Mogul State library. For many years—indeed until 1874~ 
the rooms available first at East India House and then at th 
India Office were partly devoted to the museum of Indian 
art which the Company regarded as a desirable complement 
of the library, and the crowds that flocked to the museum must 
have sadly incommoded the readers. The contents of th 
museum were unfortunately dispersed in 1874, but the library 
has since then had plenty of room for its 20,000 MSS. and its 
230,000 printed books. Dr. Arberry gives an account of the 
scholars who have presided over the library and describes 
some of its principal treasures. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHESHIRE REGIMENT IN THE GREAT WAR 
By Colonel Arthur Crookenden 


The regimental history of the Cheshires has been intelligently 
compiled by the Colonel (Chester: W. H. Evans). As 3 
battalions were raised and 15 of them served on five different 
fronts, the editor has wisely fixed his attention on the actions 
for which battle honours were awarded instead of attempting 
a continuous narrative. As it is, the reader gets typical episodes 
of the War in France, Palestine and elsewhere, which are of 
general interest. The 1st Cheshires had the ill-luck to be 
almost wiped out at Elouges on the first day of the retreat 
from Mons but they held up a whole enemy corps and thu 
enabled the 5th Division to get clear. Four years later the 
12th Cheshires were virtually destroyed in the holding attack 
on the Bulgarian front near Lake Doiran which diverted the 
enemy’s attention from the Serbian advance further west that 
led to Bulgaria’s collapse. In between these notable’ actions 
the several battalions saw much hard fighting in many places, 
and, as the editor says, their worst experiences probably 
remain unwritten. Once again we have the regimental criticisms 


of Staff orders for impossible attacks by infantry against & 


machine-guns. .The sketch-maps and photographs are inter- 
esting and there are lists of the 379 officers and 8,420 other ranks 
who fell. 


SCARRED BACKGROUND 
By Nigel Heseltine 


You can write travel books either about countries (Marco 
Polo) or about yourself (Aldous Huxley); or you can mix 
the two methods, which is what Mr. Nigel Heseltine does in 
Scarred Background: A Journey Through Albania (Lovat 
Dickson, 10s. 6d.). Albania, in this book, is rather more 
interesting than Heseltine ; but then Albania is old, and there, 
and a fact, and Mr. Heseltine is young and a process. This 
kind of thing is excellent: ‘‘ I indicated my thirst, and the 
man took me higher up to a spring hidden in a hollow dedicated 
to Elijah. The saint’s ikon was painted on a piece of board 
and fixed to a stone above the spring. Then the man went to 
his oven of loose stones and much white ash, and brought 
me a flat loaf of fresh maize bread. I ate a panikin of yoghurt, 
using the warm bread as a spoon.” There is plenty more of 
it, since Mr. Heseltine certainly tramped a long way through 
Albania. Mr. Heseltine being himself is not so good: his 
reflections and obiter dicta and animadversions on—well, 
Auden and MacNeice are very often skittish, but not always. 
He is no fool and no folk-fancier: ‘‘ to be condemned to the 
twelfth century in the twentieth is a horrible fate ”’—which 
is a sensible comment on Albanians. Scarred Background is 
not one of the boring ‘travel books. 
evidence in it that Mr. Heseltine could, and may, become 4 
good writer. 









And there is. plenty of 
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The Social Function 


of Science 
J. D. BERNAL, F.R:S. 


Reforming zeal and _ scientific 
detachment unite in this brilliant 
and thorough analysis of the 
problems which modern science 
has created for society. 

12s. 6d. net 


Hitler’s Magician: 
Schacht 
NORBERT MUHLEN 


“* How is it done ? Where does the 
money come from? To this and 
similar questions constantly pro- 
voked by Germany’s rapid and 
massive rearmament, Herr 
Miihlen’s vigorously written bio- 
graphy of Dr. Schacht supplies a 

devastating answer.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 
10s. 6d. net 


Peasant Life in China 
H. T. FEL, Ph.D. 


A description of the economic 
life of an Eastern Chinese village, 
showing the importance of the 
traditional economy and the effects 
of the new forces on the everyday 
life of the people. 

Illustrated. 12s. Od. net 


Communication 
KARL BRITTON 


A philosophical study of language, 
primarily a discussion of two 
groups of uses of language, the 
informative and the dynamic. 

In the International Library of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Scientific Method. 

12s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE: KEGAN PAUL 








ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful cruising liner. Only one sitting at meals. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 
JAN. 21 


MADEIRA, GUADELOUPE, GRENADA, TRINIDAD, LA 

GUAIRA_ (Venezuela), PANAMA, JAMAICA, GRAND 

CAYMAN, HAVANA, NASSAU, MIAMI, FLORIDA (for Paim 

Beach), ST. KITTS, DOMINICA, ANTIGUA, ST. LUCIA, 
BARBADOS. 


54 DAYS from 117 GNS. 


A passenger returning from the Arandora Star writes :— 


“T have been on many ships all over the World but never have I 
experienced more comfort and a more happy ship, both as to the 
passengers and staff—the stewards and cuisine were perfect, and 
the steadiness of the ARANDORA STAR was remarkable.” 


MAR. 18 


EASTER WEST AFRICAN SUNSHINE CRUISE to Las 
Palmas, Bathurst, Takoradi, Freetown, Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Madeira, Lisbon. 


26 DAYS from 47 GNS. 


Amongst the latest improvements are new large games deck 2 and new silent sun deck 
ich have been completed for these cruises. 


Ask for illustrated booklet. 


3 LOWER REGENT ST., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester & Agents 


DECLARATION 
OF BONUS 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


Al’- © 45/- % ver oan 


according to class and calculated upon the 
sum assured and existing bonuses. 











These record high rates of bonus have now 
been maintained for a continuous period of 
twelve years, showing the careful and successful 
management of this old-established Mutual 
Life Office. 

Since its establishment in 1840 the United 
Kingdom Life Office has steadily progressed 
in public favour. Its funds now exceed 
£26,000,000. 

Every form of Life Assurance transacted on 
attractive terms. Send for ‘* Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,"’ containing all 
needful information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(Branches in large towns.) 


‘IRBOARRERENCE IOS 5. 2 0 A 2 
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The Real Winter Danger 

The December blizzard, inexpressibly detestable as it 
was, served one useful purpose in reminding us how very 
rash we usually are in neglecting the most obvious precaution 
in a British winter, the keeping of non-skids in our cars at 


all times. It is of course true that weather like that we 
endured at Christmas is rare enough. -Roads frozen for more 
than a day or so only happen to us once in a long while, and 
if it snows really hard it is usually followed very soon by the 
saving thaw. None the less our memory is criminally short, 
or else we are wilfully stupid to go about our winter motoring 
in the haphazard way we do. While the blizzard was on I 
heard story after story of all stocks of non-skid gaiters and 
chains being sold out in the first 24 hours, and the supplies 
of anti-freezing mixtures failing by thousands of gallons to 
meet the demand. The latter was an expensive mischance 
for those who, like doctors, have to leave their cars exposed 
for long periods, but the lack of chains was, from everybody 
else’s point of view, far more serious. 


Compulsory Chains 

This weather fell on us with the suddenness of a tropical 
hurricane, actually, in one hilly district where I was caught, 
between sunset and sunrise—and there is no reason why it 
should not do it again. That is how we have our weather in 
thes? islands. The result was that thousands of us wer? 
surprised without chains or non-skids and at once became a 
very serious danger not only to ourselves but to road naviga- 
tion in general. That there were not more accidents was just 
luck. You have no control worth mentioning over a car on 
ice, and when it skids it travels as if falling through the air. 
Whatever stops its effortless progress is hit with incalculable 
weight and force. If as a result it could be made compulsory 
to carry some form of non-skid as it is to have a mirror, a 
tail-light and safety glass, that unspeakable week would have 
been worth living through. 


** The Monte Carlo” 

On Tuesday next 129 cars, carrying about 250 passengers, 
will start on that magnificent exhibition of insanity the 
Monte Carlo Rally, eighteenth of the series. A continent 
distrauzht by internal anxieties and the unending fear of 
bankruptcy and war might not seem the best place for a 
jaunt of this kind, but to these international optimists of 
14 nations nothing matters in the world but those eight 
2,000-mile stages of wintry roads that lie between Monte 
Carlo and the Aegean, the North Atlantic and the Baltic— 
as tough a choice of four-day drives as the coldest-hearted 
committee could conceive. British entries head the lists with 
41 (four more than last year), 24 from John o’ Groats, eight 
from Athens, five from Stavanger, two each from Tallinn 
and Amsterdam, and one from Palermo. 

The British cars are Lagonda, Morris, S.S., Railton, 
Humber, Lea-Francis, Daimler, Wolseley, Alvis, Ford, 
Talbot, Hillman, Standard, Vauxhall and Triumph. The 
Tallinn entries include a nationality new to me—a Yugo- 
Pole. Appropriately enough he is driving a car that is made 
in at least five different countries. 


A New Armstrong-Siddeley 

I was pleasantly impressed with my trial of the latest 
model of the Armstrong-Siddeley range, the new 16-h.p. 
coach saloon, which sells at £380. It marks so great an 
improvement on the 17-h.p. which preceded it, indeed 
upon any of this make I have driven in the past ten years, 
that one may be forgiven for saying that it is a new sort of 
Armstrong-Siddeley altogether. The only obvious mechan- 
ical difference is in the engine-measurement, which is now 
65 by 100, giving it cubic content of just under two litres, 
everything else, except perhaps in detail of construction, 
being the same—“ balanced drive,” self-selecting gear-box 


(which is slightly higher geared for a reason that will appear) 
and the rest. 





MOTORING 





Weight-Reduction Gain 

The main difference, however, is of supreme impo range 
It weighs 27 cwt. as against the 30 cwt. of last year’s @ 
an extremely useful shedding of a lump of deadweiphy 
I felt pretty sure, from the feel and behaviour of it, th 
the new and smallér engine was a good deal more efficigy 
than the old one, but that alone was not enough to accom 
for the great difference in performance. Weight-reductig 
once more proved its inestimable value. z 

This is a very comfortable, well-designed car with ple 
of room for five people, very well upholstered and finished) 
with as much light admitted through the windows as I hg 
ever seen in any car. Visibility excellent, so to sped, 
particularly for the driver, who not only has a wide view of th 
road on either side but, rarer these days, of his wings too, 
The Best of Them Yet 

The gears are as quiet as any I have known in boxes 
this type and there is no idling hum at all. The automat 
clutch gives smooth engagement and the necessary travel 
the pedal seemed to me no longer than in a normal typ. 
With a maximum speed of just over 70 on top and 50 
third, the car will cruise at 60 without effort and almog 
without sound. It climbs steep hills fast and powerfull 
on both third and second, its acceleration is excellent, and 
the main impression it gives you is of unobtrusive power 
and speed. I should say that it was easily the best Armstrong. 
Siddeley yet made. 


On Kerry Hill 

It is the last spur of the range covered by Clun Forest 
and. makes a kind of frontier outpost between Shropshir, 
Radnorshire and Montgomery, and it is one of the mos 
solitary places imaginable. There is only one good road 
to it from either north or south, and when you begin to 
climb up to it the hills lie out on either side of you with 
never another made road for seven or eight miles east ot 
west. Farm lanes and sheep tracks wind about in the 
forest—it is the sort of early English forest which has very 
few trees—but you only notice them as you pass. To all 
intents and purposes you are on the only road in the world. 


A Ten-mile Hill 

The approach is admirably arranged. You start from 
Clun, which is a few miles west of Ludlow, and begin to 
climb a hill which does not stop being a hill for something 
like ten miles. Is that a record for these islands? I think 
it must be, though there are, most mercifully, so many 
out-of-the-way by-roads in Wales and on the border known ; 
only to those who live there that it is possible you can go 
on climbing for more than ten miles. But it has a distinct 
Alpine touch, that long stretch of collar-work. The road] 
follows the stream Clun practically to its source, which is 
somewhere on the east flank of Kerry Hill itself, and at 
first it runs through some pleasant woods, the trees pressing 
close about you and nobody much about except birds and 
rabbits. Then you come out into the open on the edge of 
one of the countless Black Mountains, pass the solitary 
‘Anchor Inn’ and reach the top of the hill, about 1,500 
feet above the sea. 

Below you lies the valley of the Severn, with Newtown 
in the foreground, beyond, across the gulf, various Welsh 
heights, including Plinlimmon, though you would have to bk § 
lucky to see that on a winter’s day. You are not over- 
topped by anything else, and for once in a way you are, you 
feel, really on the highest point visible. It is a most unusual 
sensation anywhere, quite extraordinary in Wales. Kerry 
Hill is unique. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advité L 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of usd cars.| 3 
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GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


Like all the children in the National Children’s 

Home this boy was in need. Given the right 

environment and training he will make good. 

Your gilt will help us to give him his chance. 
Please send it today. 








Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDO 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 











To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
fcr an annual premium of 
£47 :12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application 

London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, 

HEAD OFFICE - 

Founded in 1837. 





E.C3 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds exceed £25,000,C00. 
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TRADE MARK 


/1NHALAN 


VAPEX 








Colds and ’flu affect the entire 
system; physically and mentally 
they impair your efficiency. 
Avoid them by using Vapex 
regularly—or, if you already 
have a cold, Vapex will quickly 
put you right by dealing direct 
with the cause of your distress. 


VAPEX KILLS THE 


GERMS Vapex stops colds 


and ‘flu by destroying the 
germs where they lurk and 
breed in the warm recesses of 
nose and throat. Puta drop on 
your handkerchief and breathe 
the pleasant germicidal vapour 
frequently. 


Each breath you take in this 
way will assist Nature to throw 
off infection. You feel 
the benefit 
immediately— 
respiration be- 
comes __ easier, 
the bronchial 


passages are 
cleared, head 
stuffiness vanishes 
and the whole 
system is stimu- 
lated to increased 


resistance. 








SAFETY Vapex is perfectly 
harmless. It contains no habit- 
forming drugs which require 
increased dosage to obtain 
effect. It does not merely 
“bottle up” the germs—it 
helps you to get rid of them 
safely. Vapex has a natural 
action—assisting the body to 
repel cold germs without 
affecting the delicate mem- 
branes of the nose and throat. 


Use Vapex as a protection 
against colds and "flu. Office- 
workers, school- children, 
cinema-goers all need Vapex 
as a safeguard from germs, 
which are particularly rife in 
closed rooms, offices, etc. 


Asing!e sprinkling on the hand- 
kerchief will last all 
day, because 
Vapex has the 
ag Unusual prop- 
erty of gain- 
Ae ing strength 
sawhen ex- 
——posed to the 
air. 
Breathe the 
antiseptic va- 
pour deeply 
and often. 









From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


v183 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


BUY ALL YOUR: MEDICINES FROM YOUR cemist | 






































WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL 


PERU - CHILE 


ORBITA 21 JAN. 
ORDUNA 16 FEB. 


19,000 miles — 71/73 days 
Ship as hotel. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist agents. 


























In every Country House, Club, and good 
Library will be found 
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GREAT things have been happening in the City but Thread- 
needle Street and not Throgmorton Street is playing the 
leading part. It has, in fact, been noticeable for some time 
that really significant financial moves have been going on 
in spite of the stagnation in the stock markets. Initiative 
is not completely inhibited and, of course, in some cases, 
has been stirred by the disturbing events which keep financial 
markets in check. One must certainly regard the huge 


gold transfer from the Bank of England to the Exchange | 


Equalisation Account in this light. It cannot now be open 
to doubt that the pressure on the pound since Munich has 
been very severe. One can only guess at the extent of the 
gold losses, but they have probably exceeded ‘£100,000,000, 
which implies that the Exchange Fund’s gold resources had 
fallen well below £80,000,000. In these-circumstances the 
only surprising element in the transf2r of {200,000,000 from 
the Bank to the Fund is the amount. At the current price 
the transfer is equivalent to £350,000,000, so that the Fund 
now has something over £400,000,000 of gold with which 
to defend the pound. 

In any “reasonably normal conditions”—I use the 
words in their 1939 context—this defensive equipment 
should be fully adequate, especially when sterling is* being 
spared the strain of big financial deals involving purchases 
of foreign currencies and of unrestricted “ bear ” speculation. 
At the same time, the underlying causes of the weakness 
of the pound which are (1) the widespread preference for 
dollars in the light of European politics and (2) repatriation 
of French balances, still remain. Naturally enough, the first 
result of the mobilising of sterling’s reserves has been to send 
the “bears” scurrying for cover, but the real trend is 
probably still in favour of New York. . The value of the gold 
transfer is that it obviously places the Exchange Fund in a 
comfortable position and so should enable the pound to 
ride the waves without too much rocking. Gilt-edged have 
made the appropriate and polite response to the “ Old 
Lady’s ” gesture by moving gently on to a slightly higher 


plane. 
*x x * * 


BANK AND THE STEEL TRADE 

Critics of industrial planning often assert that once you 
begin planning there is no end to it,and the planners gladly 
agree. One wonders whether the Bank of England, having 
now got itself well and truly entrenched in the British sheet 
steel trade, may not be compelled to go in even deeper. 
This latest link-up of John Summers and Sons and United 
Steel Companies, with the Bank of England (alias Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company) in control, is a very 
significant move. About £4,000,000 of new capital is 
required for the strip mill of American type and as the 
price of guaranteeing that the money will be forthcoming 
—and supplying £1,000,000 of it itself—the Bank of England 
is to have the ultimate control of policy. 

This, if course, is reasonable enough and the move may 
be regarded as a logical sequel to the Bank’s participation 
in the reconstruction of Richard Thomas and Co. last year. 
In both instances the Governor of the Bank is chairman 
of a “ Committee of Control,” and it will doubtless be his 
wish to smooth the path of technical progress by promoting 
the building of further strip mills of the American type and 
thus avoiding ‘a price war. Will this piece of- planning 
succeed ? I am inclined to think it will since it has the 
authority of the Iron and Steel Federation as well as of the 
Bank (and therefore the Treasury) to support it. But I also 
feel that for the present the demand for sheets is quite 
inadequate to allow even Richard Thomas’s Ebbw Vale 
plant, let alone the John Summers’ mill, to work at anything 
like full capacity. The need for a controlling hand in this 


situation was indeed urgent. 
* * * * 


WOOLWORTH MILLIONS 

Those who had feared that the demand for Woolworth’s 
goods, bearing in mind the growing competition in this 
field, was approaching saturation-point, will have to adjust 
their ideas in the light of the 1938 figures. Not merely 
have this enterprising low-priced stores achieved a new 
record profit, but the net figure, at £6,961,141, is actually 
£470,000 higher than that of 1937. Taxation takes a good 


_ 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


———=S= 


deal more, of course ; the Inland Revenue’s levy is £2,03 1,745: 
but even so the board is able not merely to increase th 
ordinary dividend from 60 to 65 per cent. but to catty 
forward nearly £1,000,000 more at £5,468,445. 

It is evident that the policy of expansion is still bringing 
in a rich harvest, and although I feel that the rate of prof 
increase must diminish now that the really dynamic period 
of growth is over, I would still regard the §s. shares at 60, 
as good value for money. The results will be especially 
pleasing to those who took up shares at the time of the offer 
for sale last November. Not only have the subscribers , 
modest capital profit of 2s. on the price of 58s. at which 
Philip Hill and Partners offered the shares to the public, by 


they have the benefit of an increased dividend as well. 
x *x x *x 


LANCASHIRE COTTON RESULTS 

I will not pretend to be happy about the results of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation—the outlook was very much 
brighter when I wrote’ hopefully of the shares a year ago— 
but I am genuinely relieved that the figures are not worse, 
Bearing in mind the acute depression which has prevailed in 
the cotton trade for the past twelve months, nobody could 
regard the Corporation’s trading profit of £304,425 a 
anything but a creditable achievement. It is true that 
£201,232 of this amount was made in the first six months, 
ending on March 31st last, which means that only £103,190 
was made in the second half of the year, but even the latter 
figure looks good in relation to short-time working, cutting 
of prices and a fall in stock values. 

As I expected, the board has maintained its allowance: 
for depreciation at £155,000, the full 5 per cent. is to be paid 
on the non-cumulative preference stock, and there is the 
substantial balance of £240,328 to go forward. Once again 
the ordinary stockholders are to go without any payment, 
but they have the consolation that no arrears of dividend 
are being—or can be—piled up in front of them. At 15, 
returning nearly 7 per cent., the preferences are a good 
high-yieiding speculation. Ordinary stockholders will have 
to be prepared to exercise patience but should not sell at the 
current price of 7s. 9d. This is a stock to watch. It would 
be well worth picking up as a lock-up specuiation on any siga 
of a recovery in international trade. 

*x x x *x 


Venturers’ Corner 


At long last the Cordoba Central Railway purchase has 
passed into Argentine law and the company becomes possess2d 
of £8,800,000 of Argentine State Railway 4 per cent. bonds 
and £700,000 in cash, with a further cash sum to come for 
stores in hand. These State Railway bonds are sterling 
bonds and the interest will be regularly made over to Baring 
Brothers without being affected by the rate of exchange. 
The bonds themselves are “‘ blocked ” in the sense that they 
cannot be sold for five years, but, apart from this, I should 
regard them as every bit as well secured as Argentine Govern- 
ment loans. Now the Cordoba Company is obviously about 
to become an investment trust, holding £8,800,000 of these 
sterling bonds and having, say, a further £800,000 available 
for investment after making a small cash payment to its 
first debenture holders. 

Under the scheme of arrangement now proposed the really 
interesting stock is the Income Debenture, which is t 
receive £25 nominal of “B” Debenture for every £109 
outstanding. If the scheme becomes effective, there will 
be roughly £2,000,000 of this “ B” stock ranking behind 
£8,000,000 of 34 per cent. First Debentures. To pay 
the First Debenture interest will call for £280,000, whereas 
the company’s total revenue, assuming the re-investment 
of the surplus cash at 4 per cent., should be about £380,009. 
On £2,000,009 of “B” stock the residual {£100,000 is 
equivalent to § per cent. At the current quotation of £11} 
for the Income Debentures, which will receive £25 nominal 
per {100 of “ B” Debentures, a buyer would be acquiring 
the new “B” stock at £46 per £100. This seems to me 
to be a very attractive basis for buying a stock with a ‘pro- 
spective income of 5 per cent. derived from what are virtually 
Argentine Government bonds. Custos. 

(Financial Notes on page 72.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
__—————_—— 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on January 9th at West- 
minster House, 7 Millbank, S.W. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt. (the chairman), said that the accounts 
showed a net profit for the year, after deducting all charges and 
expenses and providing for taxation, of £5,590,886, a decrease of 
£169,563. The directors recommended the distribution on 
January 16th of a final dividend—free of United Kingdom income- 
tax—on the issued Ordinary stock of 8d. per £1 of stock, amounting 
to £790,092, leaving £2,736,706 to be carried forward. 

The Company had had another difficult year. He was glad, 
however, to be able to tell them that, whilst their sales and those of 
their associated companies in some territories had been adversely 
affected, generally speaking, the volume of business had been well 
maintained. 

He would like to pay a special tribute to the staff of their associated 
companies in China, on whose shoulders had fallen the main burden 
caused by that conflict during the past 18 months. The directors 
were, of course, in constant touch with developments in China, 
and visits had been paid to that territory by several of their directors 
from time to time during the year. One of their directors was there 
now. 

Over a period of years they had built up, directly and through 
their associated companies, what he thought might fairly be described 
as a thoroughly efficient organisation, and that organisation, with 
its wide and long experience of the tobacco business, was in a position 
to meet effectively all normal competition. He had reminded 
shareholders on several previous occasions that their business was a 
world-wide one, and must inevitably be affected by conditions in the 
various countries throughout the world in which they or their 
associated companies carried on business. 

As to the omission of the bonus of 3d. per £1 of stock which had 
been declared at this time last year, in spite of the increased taxation 
to which he had referred, shareholders would see that the net profits 
for the year were nearly sufficient to have justified the payment of a 
similar bonus this year. However, in view of world conditions, the 
directors had thought it wise to adopt a conservative -attitude, and 
the sum of £266,375 had, therefore, been added to the undivided 
profits to be carried forward to next year. 

In conclusion he said that the directors had declared for the 
yeer 1938-39 an interim dividend of rod. per £1 of stock, free of 
U.K. income-tax, so that on January 16th the Ordinary stockholders 
would receive a total of Is. 6d. per £1 of stock. 

The report and accounts were. unanimously adopted. 








F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable’’ in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 34 times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders 


Funds eleven millions 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenues, W.C.2, 
Taid wp Capital ... eis “a pe oe aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Furd ae oe eco eee £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve <a eee me ‘se an £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








Tue Most Hon, Tue Margvess or EXTER, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Tuomas TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.M., D.P.M. 


President: 
Medical Superintendent: 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male 
or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE 


This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment 
is available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for 
hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath. Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Cepartment for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
Pathological research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when 


indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres, Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility, for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 
: The seaside hcuse of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in 
London by appointment. 





We acknowledge with gratitude the support given 
by the public to our charitable enterprise in the 
way of donations. Regular annual subscriptions 
are especially needed to stabilise our income. 
The work, however, could not be maintained 
properly without the aid of legacies. Such help 
has proved a veritable godsend in the past. We 
venture to remind our friends, when making their 
testamentary dispositions, to remember our long- 
established and growing work for cripples and 
orphans. To summarise:— 


340 crippled and disabled girls trained and 
making artificial flowers. 


200 children fully maintained in our Girls’ 
Orphanage at Clacton. 
Holiday Home for crippled girls at Clacton. 


New Annual Report gladly sent to any inquirer. 
Visitors welcomed to our model factory, Edgware 
Way, any day except Saturday. Please address:— 

















(in.), 








AND FLOWER GIRLS MISS PPLEAGE 


London, E.C.1 


Clerkenwell, 


N.B.—Sample Rose made by our Cripples sent for 3d. in stamps. 


37 Sekforde Street, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


GAUMONT-ODEON LINK-UP 

THE announcement that Odeon Theatres is to make an offer 
for the Ordinary shares of Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, including the voting control of that group, has caused an 
immediate rise in the shares and debenture stocks of both 
companies. This new attempt at rationalisation of cinema 
control in this country is naturally still a long way from fulfil- 
ment, but it is held that it would effect substantial economies. 
Negotiations have been opened in principle, and it appears that 
both the Ostrer family, who hold the voting control, and the 
Fox Film interests, who have the largest financial interest in 
Gaumont-British, would be prepared to sell at a price, but all 
details, including the price of transfer, have still to be agreed. 
It is believed that the deal could be arranged on the basis of a 
share exchange, except, perhaps, for the all-important shares 
which carry the voting control of Gaumont-British. These 
are the ‘‘ A ”’ shares of Metropolis and Bradford Trust and the 
Ostrer family holds the majority of them. 

x * * * 

BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO OUTLOOK 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen had a reassuring account to give 

the shareholders of British-American Tobacco Company on 
Monday. Although ‘‘ Bats”? have important interests in the 
Far East, which are affected by the Sino-Japanese war, and 
although the net revenue for the year ended September 30th 
was reduced by £169,536, Sir Hugo expressed himself able to 
look forward with confidence. Last year’s dividend was 
reduced to 20 per cent. tax free by omission of the tax free bonus 
of 3d. per £1 stock unit paid in the previous year, but he ex- 
plained that this decision had been prompted by conservatism. 
Net revenue was almost sufficient to have covered the 3d. per 
unit bonus and by not paying it, a sum of £266,375 had been 
added to the undivided profit. Moreover, he explained that 
the reduction in net revenue was more than offset by taxation 
increases. It must be added that Sir Hugo thinks it unlikely 
that business will be any easier in 1939 than it was in 1938. 

* * * * 

BANKING PROFITS 

Most of the important banks in England have now announced 

their profits for 1938. With the exceptions of Martins discussed 
by ‘‘ Custos ”’ last week, which shows a small increase, they 
all show slightly lower profits. Martins Bank raised its divi- 
dend from 14 per cent. to 14} per cent. and the District 
brought its interim payment into line, thus distributing a 
total of 18} per cent. against 174 per cent., but the others 
are all maintaining their rates of dividend. The Westminster 
Bank is not, however, repeating last year’s 2 per cent. bonus. 
Figures for Barclays and Martins were given last week. 
This table shows the results of the others : 


Dividend for 
Profit Decline year, per cent. 
Midland £2,445,671 £62,338 16 
Westminster 1,557,162 193,427 18 
Lloyds a Ss 1,705,300 127,201 12 
National Provincia 157715785 103,175 15 
District 508,808 11,447 18} 
Williams Deacon’s 301,418 9,508 124 


When it is remembered that the banks this year have had 
to provide National Defence Contribution in respect of a full 
year, and that they have also had to provide for income tax 
at the higher rate, it is apparent that there is very little 
shrinkage in the indicated gross earnings. Since the banks 
all make ample provision for contingencies, such as doubtful 
debts, and have probably thought it wise to make more 
generous provision to meet the uncertainties now prevailing, 
there is no reason to suppose that there has been any marked 
variation in profit-earning experience during 1938. 

x * * * 
LowER STEEL PRODUCTION 

The extent of the recession in iron and steel production is 
shown by the full year’s figures issued on Wednesday. The 1938 
steel production was 10,394,000 tons, compared with the 
previous year’s record figure of 12,984,000 tons, a fall of 
20 per cent. Pig iron production fell 21 per cent. to 6,763,000 
tons, compared with 8,493,100 tons. The year ended with 
production at a low level, for December steel production was 
655,700 tons against 860,000 in November and 1,103,800 tons 
in December last year, while December pig iron output was 
445,800 tons against 461,500 in November and 783,800 tons 
in December, 1937, the December decline being partly due 
to holiday influences. The extent of the recession in this 
vital industry may seem surprising; it is certainly sharper 
than that shown by some other industrial and financial indices. 
But it must be remembered that the iron and steel industries 
reached a stage of quite exceptional activity in 1937, and 
that they have been able to make a good showing even on 
their recent lower output figures, J. D. M. 


“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 3 


: By ZENO 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first ¢ 


solution of this week’s crossword 


uzzle to be opened. ~ Envelopes should be 


“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


Solutions should be on the j 


appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. E, 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surc 


on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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I. * All the interim is E} H/ O/ Ri STELR) Alpi ts 
Like a..., or a hideous 9 #M!/ AIT CIHETER| T/ RAE 
dream.” I] S| C/H/1/A|T/1I| Cy vpt 
2. My first is unchecked in 7, LHI T| BIR |O| Pi HA 
my second in 18. LEH) B| E| LEGER E] C/U} RI 
3. rev. and16. The unfair E| OL TLFID) 1) BI ALRINIAl 
influence in bowls ? RULE] CUR] TIM{ TINA) TIE 



































SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 328 is the Rev. W. Robin 
12 Crossbeck Road, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


“*Lenin. in October’ is one of the best entertain- 
ments we have seen in a cinema for a long while, 
and I hope for everyone’s sake that it will soon be 
shown publicly.”"—Spectator. 


LENIN IN OCTOBER ("A") 


MOSCOW u" 
Saturday, January 14th only 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE, W.C. 2 


Tickets 2/6, 3/6, 5/9 
“RUSSIA TODAY,” 


8.45 p.m. 8 Red Lion Square, W.C.1; Collets, 66 Charing 


6 p.m, All seats reserved. 
and (including tax), from 
Cross Road, W.C. 2, 


AND AT DOOR. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. Voucher. 


5% for 133 74% for 26 ; 


s sent only to advertisers whose announcements 
and 10% for §2. 


lines. 


Series. discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


.I,; with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





PERSONAL 





ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations tree. —UNIVERSAL Detec- 
qives, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2, TEM. BAR 8594. 





(\ERMAN University Student (Fraiilein) wishes to 
G spend March to October with English family : 
au pair preferably, but exchange considered.—HAMMER, 
11 Mozart Str., Heidelberg. 





ADY who has studied Psychiatry at Ziirich Univer- 

sity offers home by sea, Devon, to mental d gme 

with her brother similarly ill. Fully trained male 

mental nurse in residence. Terms 6 guineas weekly.— 
Box No. A.75§2. 








KILLED care given to persons who through age, 

or other reasons, have become an anxiety to relatives. 
Doctor’s private house. Country 10 miles north 
London.—Box A753, The Spectator. 





JANTED to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably 
W on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— 
Box Z, The Spectator. 





JHEN pals upon your TOM LONG , pouchful pounce 
W Tell them a “nimble ninepence”’ buys an ounce. 





OUNG Austrian refugee, now in London, would 

be grateful tor six months free hospitality to 

enable him to finish a translation holding great future 
prospects for him.—Box A.755. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


Faia attatlad OF. ALLAHABAD. 


Ap a are invited for the CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE in 
the cnvensine of Allahabad for a period of about 
three years in the first instance, The Professor, as 
Head of the Department of English, is responsible for 
the organisation of the teaching of the different courses 
in his subject. His own teaching will be mainly with 
post-graduate students, but he will be required generally 
to stimulate the study of English Literature in the 
University and should be able to guide research up to 
the doctorate stage. He must possess high academic 
qualifications, have had University teaching experience 
for at least five years, and have established a reputation 
for Scholarship, research and teaching ability in the 
subject of English. The pay will be in the scale of 
Rs. 600-30-900-50-1,000 p.m. From the date of 
appointment he will be entitled to the benefit of the 
University Provident Fund, to which he will be required 
to contribute at the rate of 8 per cent. of his salary, the 
University contributing 10 per cent. The appointment 
will date from the day he takes up his duties in 
Allahabad not later than July 17th, 1939. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
research experience, accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, should reach THE REGISTRAR, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA, 
by March 1sth, 1939. 

Copies of publications ry may be sent. 

S. P. VARMA, M.A., PhD., 
Registrar. 

OUNG man, 29, Public School and Cambridge, 
desires post as Political and/or Private Secretary. 
Knowledge of Parliamentary Procedure, Constitutional 
History, Central and Local Govt. functions, Inter- 
national Relations, Social Services, Current Affairs, 
Economics, Book-keeping, Typing. Business and 

Publicity experience.—Write Box No. A.756. 








NFIRM, AGED, with scarcely enough money for 

food. PLEASE HELP our old invalids by sending 

hot water bottles, blankets or money for purchasing 

these requirements. Also money for coal and invalid 

comforts. Appeal S.—DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 


= 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


DANIELLE DARRIEUX in “Katia” (A). 


PAULA WESSELY and ANTON WALBROOK in 
“ Maskerade ” (A). Also “ Britain Expects ” (A). 





ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. 8505. Pierre 
Fresnay in “ Cheri-Bibi ” (A). Also Merle Oberon 
& Laurence Olivier in “‘The Divorce ot Lady X” (A). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 





AND WANTED 
[_SveRaUL as RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
1939. 


Application is invited for (i) Fellowships or (ii) 
Grants in aid of research. The Fellowships or Grants 
are intended for senior workers who are prevented from 
carrying out research work by routine duties or pressure 
of other work. They are limited to British-born 
subjects normally resident in Great Britain. In excep- 
tional circumstances the Trustees may waive the con- 
dition as.to residence. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months 
and the amount will depend on the nature of the 
research and the circumstances of the applicant. Any 
subjects which may add to human knowledge may be 
Proposed for a Fellowship or Grant, but preference is 
given to subjects in which other provision for research 
is inadequate. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Dr. ADEN GUEST, Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. artins-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. Tel. Central 7474. 

Tigelications ; must be received on or before March rst, 
1939. Awards will be announced in July and the 
, igqamaca or Grants will date from September Ist, 

939 








LECTURES 


RIMINAL_ JUSTICE BILL. CONFERENCE 
at the CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th, from = 2.30-7.30. 
(Interval 4.30-5.30.) Speakers will include: The 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Jowitt, K.C. (in the Chair) ; 
Mr. George Benson, M.P., Miss Margery Fry, Miss 
Madeleine Symons, Mrs. Rackham, Mr. C. L. 
Hodgkinson, Dr. W. Eurich (formerly Professor 
Forensic Medicine, Leeds University) and Dr. John 
D. W. Pearce (part-time medico-psychologist, Stamford 
House Remand Home, L.C.C.). Tickets, 2s. 6d., from 
the Howarp LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM, Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1 (or at the door). 





—— OF LONDON. 
rse of two Lectures on “COMM 


L/AFRIQUE DU NORD A ETE ARA RISER” vm 
will be given (in French) by PROFESSOR Witte AM 
MARCAIS (Professor of Arabian Language and Liter- 
ature in the University of Paris) at the SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES (Vandon 
House, Vandon Street, S.W.1), on JANUARY 26TH 
and 27TH at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, C.LE., 

_ D.Lit. (Emeritus Professor of Persian in the Univers 


ty). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT_ TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar. 





© allan OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE WISDOM IN LANGUAGE ” 
will be given by DR. KARL BUHLER (recently 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Vienna) 
t BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1.—Entrance York Gate) on MONDAY, 
JANUARY —_ at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Dr. C. A. Mace, M.A. (Reader in Psychology 

in the Univers ity). 

™ ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ BAROQUE ART 
IN SPAIN ” will be given by PROF. W. WEISBACH 
(formerly of the University of Berlin) at the COUR- 
TAULD INSTITUTE OF ART (20 Portman Square, 
W.1) on JANUARY 17th, 20th and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
T..S. R. Boase, M.C., M.A. (Director of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art). Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Registrar of the Courtauld Institute of Art. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE BACCHAE OF EURI- 

PIDES ” will be given by PROF. E. R. DODDS, M.A. 
(Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford) 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) 
on JANUARY 17th, 24th and Ais at §.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
J. A. K. Thomson, M.A. (Professor of Classics in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar. 








ee AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


SIX LECTURES art 8.1 
In the CAXTON HALL, vIcTt RIA. STREET, 
S.W.1 (Near St. James’s Park Underground Station). 


No. 4.—JANUARY I9TH, 1939. 

CRIME AND SOCIETY 

by Miss MarGery Fry, M.A. 
Chairman : THE Rt. Hon. Viscount SAMUEL, G.C.B., 


G.B.E. 

Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s.; Unreserved Is. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LipeRAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1 (WHItehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evening 
of the Lecture. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
i Hall, Red Lion Square, bg EE ey 
January 15th, at 1r am., Dr. C. M. Joad, M.A.: 

‘The Controversy about Pacifcm 6.30 p.m., 
Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF CZECHOSLOVAK CITIES ” 
will be given by = _—— MOSCHELES (Assistant 
Professor in Hum Geography, Charles University, 
Prague) at UNIVERST’ TY COLLEGE, LONDO 
(Gower Street, W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
18TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon. ac ll a KcS3i. tL. MD. 
Lantern illustratio 

ADMISSION “FREE, wir ine 


Academic Registrar. 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Practical Training for. well educated girls tor Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached: to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. §5 Gns. 


Prospectus trom Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





FREBECE oS oes 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D. =. Ph. D., F.LC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees” of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to 
the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students 
of the College. Calendar 1s., by post rs. 4d. Prospec- 
tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES, 

L (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional mem Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable R.. -. found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthan 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 








EACE TIME’S 


of Brompton Hospital. Stand 


of the Chest, London, S.W. 3. 


NOBLEST WAR is being fought 
against consumption in the wards and laboratories 
shoulder to shoulder 
with those who are fighting this splendid battle. A 
gift of £5 5s. Od. will support one patient for nine days 
if sent to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital for Diseases 


KI- UMA (Brand) 


Scia 
Send 


of Neuritis, 
disorders. 


ee Ointment 


Endorsed by 10 years’ successful use in the Royal National 
Hospital for Rheumatic Diseases at Bath, KI-UMA is now 
in increasing general demand. 


Brings sure relief from pains 
and kindred Rheumatic 
Literature, etc. 


Lumbago, 


tica, 
stamp for Sample, 


12d. 


KI-UMA Ltd., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH 








JUST PUBLISHED 


SPEAKS TO 


BY HISTORICUS 

8vo., 16 pages, sewed, 1939. 

Copies can be 

BERNARD QUARITCH LTD., 11 Grafton Street, 





CESARE BORGIA 
BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Price 6d. 
obtained from: 
New Bond Street, W.1. 


WESTMINSTER. 
EVGS., 8.30. V 
Eugene O 
COMMENCING 
The first 


Preceeded by 











"Neill’s MARCO MILLIONS. 


Strindberg’s MISS JULIE. 


Followed by Barrie’s THE WILL. 


0283.) 
SAT., 


(Vic. 
VED., 


8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
2.30. (Till Jan. 21 only.) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23rd, AT 8.15. 
public performance in England of 


Schnitzler's A FAREWELL SUPPER. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. I. 


PUBLIC LECTURES ArT 5.15 P.M. 
January 19th.—The Stevenson Lecture: “ The 
Significance of the Community Centre i in English Social 


VL 5 


Scholarshipsare two each of £100, £ 
several Exhibitions of £30. 
and Service Bursaries.— Further 
be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Oxford. 


EDWARD’S 


on May 30th and 31st and June ey 1939. 
570, £50, 





CHOOL. 
‘ sesiinigiaetiatsaioe 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 


and 
There are also Clerical 
information may 
Edward’s School, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem, 304) 


—= 











MISCELLANEOUS 


| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknjt 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns fry 
on reauest.—MaAnaceR, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State, 








and Political Life,’ by PROFESSOR ERNEST 
BARKER, LITT.D., D.LITT., iD. 

February 16th.—The Fawcett Lecture: “ Women 
as Civil Servants—A History of the last Seventy 


Years,” by MISS HILDA MARTINDALE, C.B.E. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





February oth.—Lecture arranged under the joimt 
auspices of Bedford College for Women and the Society 
for the Protection of Science and Learning in connexion 
with work being done for Academic Refugees: ‘* Why 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. 
REGENT INSTITUT= 





Rooklet 


(Dept. 85), Paiace Gate, W.8. 





free. 





should Science and Learning be protected?” ned 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., 
DLIT?., Lit 2.0. f 
Admission free by ticket on application to the 


SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 


ITERARY’ Typewrte., Trans.,&c..promptlyex. -MSS. 
1,000.—Miss IN. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 


Als. 


1,000 words. C arbon copy 3d. 








envelope. 





DAVIES’S 





MUSIC 





Home Civil, F.O., Consular, Taxes. 
Private tuition or lectures in all subjects. 
New intensive courses French and German. 

Over 450 successes since 1927. 


N 


‘NIGHT READING and Memorising. 
_ Ensures 
beginners.—PENROSE, 166 Notting Hill Gate, W. 


immediate results. Specia! 








Candidates may begin work at any time. 
Park 9871/4. 








Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 
EXHIBITIONS 
eters M® 4, GEORGE EUMOREOPOUI OS.—Private 
: ‘ a iam ae i Art Collection at 7 Chelsea Embankment, 
It a epeaty eae be ~~ set “a other yo er gyre Chelsea. Bown to the public on Saturday, January r4th 
is essential to your boy’s future, we can ain it for | only, 30). Admission 2s. 6d., for CHINESE 


him more sure! 3 ~~ certainly at om expense than most. 
TEN YEARS’ RESULTS % SUCCESSES, 


UNIVERSITIES RELIEF FUND. 


Proved system. 
course _ 











SEE COVERS ALL TUITION COSTS 
UNTIL A PASS IS SECURED. 
Matriculation Fee: 15-50 guineas, according to 


ONE 


FOR SALE 





standard already attained. ‘No extras. 


Parents can budget with certainty tor their boy’s é 
successful education. Compare the maximum fee / small village, immune trom development. on 
above with the equivalent of two years’ schoo! fees. | edge of Berkshire downs. 5 bed, 3 reception. Water, 
Students may commence studies at any time. Boarding j electricity, &c.. installed. Large garden. South aspect. 
accommodation at reasonable rates. _ Station and river 3 miles. Golf-course 1 mile. London 


Tue Director OF COACHING, 
(established 60 years), 154 
Croydon. 


Prospectus from: Kk 
““Wyncott COLLEGE t 
Brigstock Road, Thornton Heat?, 


NOT 


TAGE 


49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 


Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 


SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 











GIRLS’ AND COLLEGES 


pD* WILLIAMS’ 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


SCHOOLS 





VRE EHOLD 


h 


back and front. 


SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, | —— 


for sale. Attractive 
Quiet Bayswater street. 
8 rooms (2 small). 


ouse. 








FRESH FRUIT 


non-basement 
Small garden 
£2,900.—Box 








NORTH WALES. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school | — 


on individual! lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing | 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the | 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


H ILLCOURT. 





, GLENAGEARY, NEAR KINGS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN. 

Boarding Schoo! (only) for girls 8-17. All standard 
English Examinations. Fine premises, 13 acres 0 


AFFA ORANGES, case 150 Large Juicy 15s. Case 
80 Large Seediess Grapefruit 16s. Case half 
| Oranges, half Grapefruit, 16s. 6d. Carriage paid. Cash 


C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. | with order.—SuNRIPE FRuIT, V.13, Liverpoo! 3. 











ground. Highly qualified staff, resident hospital nurse. 
Fees £100-£120. 








Head-Mistresses, the Misses PALMER, late of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 

OWTHER COLLEGE FOR ae S, NEAR 
L ABERGELE, NORTH WALE 

Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers. M. _ Cantab. 


Chairman: Sir Ronald Macreay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 

by Board of Education. This w users n School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most | 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation ior all examinations | 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 





ZERMATT for Winter Sports 


Altitude, 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 
STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS: 





VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


this winter, and be sure of comfort and 
enjoyment. 

Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating, 

curling, and entertainments. Managers in 

the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. Free inclusive 
brochure from 

HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. 








} 

1 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention } 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Il!ustrated prospectus. 
—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
| 
| 


INEHURST HOME SCHOOL. GOUDHURST, 
Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
Sunbathing. Riding.—Miss M. B. ReErp. 








diet. 








HE FROEBEL PREPARAT aed AND NURSERY |} 


Join the Snow Worshippers 


at 


THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


Grisons 


AROSA 6.0008. 


From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 





SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, 4. Sound modern | 





education for boys and girls he : 14 years old. 





SCHOLARSHI PS _ 


T# AURELS SHOOL. 
y ROXAL L ABBEY, W ARW IC K. 
Three Scholarships, value £80, {so and £30 are 
offered in May, 1939, for girls over 13 and under 15 
on May Ist, 1939. All particulars on application to 











Miss Jory before March 31st, 1939. 


Champery 


Winter Sports Centre. 


Ice 


Plan: 


Moderate prices, 


3500ft. Planachaux 6000ft. 
RHONE VALLEY 


Swiss Ski-ing School. 
rink, 9,000 sq. yds. Teleferic Champéry— 
uchaux with compartment for 18 persons, 
ascent 17 minutes. 

hotel accommodation for 1,000. 


Large 


Enquiries through the official Tourist Office, 


Champéry. Telephone: 41. 











H AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anythj 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Claggi. 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) pe 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
c9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2}% for 6 inser. 
tions: §% for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for gz, 





\ 7AR.—lIts cause and cure. You will regret not 
applying for an illuminating prospectus from 
‘* PEACE,”’ 111 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 








____ WHERE TO STAY 


APPY DAYS in the Country in charming Res 

Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 
Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 5s— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 





— —7 


_ HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES | 


RB ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S. Wa, 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35, 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week'y.—Vict. 3347, 

















7 DINBURG 3H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
We rescent. T'gms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 


krRESHt YOURSELVES in 





English Country, 





Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A.. Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 ReGen 
STREET. W.1. 





GLENDOWER, first-class 


QaALt DEAN, Brighton. 
Rottingdean 9552. 


guest house. Tel. : 





‘OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
, facing sea. fascinating views ships.—Brochure, 


W ARW IC K CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.t 
—Room and breakfast 5s. +, One night only §s. 6d 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 
weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





Or 30S. 
2 gns. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
Se Su.-rey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
ELASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
me ee -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWiICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths. Lon RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON ——- TON HOUSE, 
—R EN 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—L aoa AWE. 
“~ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell oy W.C.r. 
wee TED SERVICES 
102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER HOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). gee 
YALY MARINE, 
PERTH .—STATION | HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 
ST. iVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 
ST, MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott#1 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 


___ =ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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